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LOST FOR LOVE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘Das Ausserordentliche in dem Leben 
Hat keine Regel, keinen Zwang; es bringt 
Sich sein Gesetz und seine Tugend mit: 
Man darf es nicht mit ird’schen Wage messen ; 
Man ziiumt es nicht mit ird'schen Schranken ein.’ 


'HE reading of Shelley ended as might have been foreseen by 
any reasonable person with full knowledge of the circum- 
stances. Before he had gone very far into the misty labyrinth of 
‘Epypsichidion’ Walter laid down his book, took Flora’s willing hand 
in his, and asked her to be his wife. It was all done in the simplest, 
easiest way. The young man indulged in no heroics—he had been 
a great deal more eloquent that moonlight night on the Kingston 
road, where the mystic light and the ghostly whisper of the pines 
were natural aids and incentives to poetic expression. He only told 
Flora in the plainest words that she was the sweetest girl he had 
ever known, and that he had her father’s sanction for his wooing. 

‘More than his sanction, darling,’ he said; ‘ your father wishes 
it with all his heart.’ 

‘But are you sure that you wish it, Walter?’ asked Flora ear- 
nestly. ‘It is just a romantic notion of papa’s that you and I ought 
to be married because you are Mr. Ferguson’s nephew. Don’t let 
papa’s wish influence your conduct. Wait till your own heart speaks ; 
and if that remains silent, let us be brother and sister to the end of 
our lives.’ 

‘My heart spoke ever so long ago; my heart has been con- 
tinually speaking,’ said Walter, very much in earnest at this moment. 
He fully believed just now that he had never cared for any one but 
Flora—that his transient admiration of somebody else had been 


nothing more than an artist’s worship of unconventional beauty. 
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‘ Flora, you are not going to say no, when every one wishes you to 
say yes; you do care for me a little, don’t you ?’ pleaded the lover. 

Flora’s eyes had been hidden till this moment, hidden by the 
shadow of her little plumed hat; but at this question she lifted her 
head and looked at the questioner—shyly, but with ineffable love in 
those clear truthful eyes. 

‘ Yes, I knew you loved me!’ said Walter, putting his arm round © 
her with the successful suitor’s proprietorial air, and kissing the fresh 
young lips—a deliberate legitimate kiss, not like that rifled kiss in 
the dark lane at Thames Ditton. 

‘ And now, darling, there is nothing to hinder our being married 
as soon as ever your papa likes. We might spend our honeymoon 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, or among the Ionian Isles, and 
take Mr. Chamney with us. So easy a journey as that could hardly 
hurt him, and he would escape the fogs and east winds of an English 
autumn.’ 

Flora, whose mind was not bound up in the garments she wore, 
made no objection on the score of trousseau, as most modern damsels 
with rich fathers would have done. So these two children began 
to plan their future at once, seated side by side on a grassy bank 
sheltered by sparse laurels and scanty firs, with all the vast blue sea 
spread out before them. 


Dr. Ollivant bore the certainty of defeat with an external calm- 
ness which might fairly have been expected from his strong nature. 
He saw Flora and her lover together, knowing that they were to be 
together for all the years to come, and gave no sign of his agony. 
He was more cordial in his manner to Walter than he had ever been 
yet, as if he were trying his hardest to like him. To Flora he was 
gentle, courteous, and paternal. Seeing him as he was now, she 
could hardly believe that he was the same man who had pleaded his 
love with such passionate force in Tadmor churchyard. The Dr. 
Ollivant of that never-to-be-forgotten hour had vanished, like the 
spectral visitant of a dream. She was grateful to him for his kind- 
ness, and showed her gratitude by many little tokens of regard ; but 
she took good care never to be alone with him, even for a few 
minutes, lest he should break out again. He was no longer that 
strong rock of shelter in which she had confided as a bulwark of 
defence, but a Vesuvius liable to explode at any moment. 

Stoic as he might be, the doctor did not think fit to prolong the 
task of endurance farther than was needful to give decency to his de- 
parture. He felt that he would be better in the vault-like study in 
Wimpole-street, walled-in with books, feeding on the dry bones of 
science, or dining in the gloomy dining-room, with all the memorials 
of Long Sutton around him, all eloquent of his joyless boyhood, from 
the portrait of his father—seated at a table with a stethoscope and a 
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surgical-instrument case at his elbow, and the régulation crimson 
curtain behind him—to the brass-bound sarcophagus in which his 
thrifty mother kept the decanters. 

He announced his departure for the third day after that of the 
betrothal, much to Mark’s regret. ‘ 

‘What a bird of passage you are, Cuthbert!’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
thought you meant to stop ever so much longer !’ 

‘My dear Chamney, you forget the impatience of patients, who 
get that name like the groves—a non lucendo. I should pass into 
the herd of unfashionable physicians before the year was out if I 
abandoned my consulting-room any longer. For the rest,’ he added, 
in a tone that was almost gay, ‘I shall be ready to assume any re- 
sponsibility that you like to inflict upon me in regard to Miss Cham- 
ney’s settlement.’ 

‘Miss Chamney!’ 

‘Flora, if you prefer it,’ said the doctor, hardly daring to pro- 
nounce that name, lest his accent should betray him. He could not 
breathe her Christian name without a tender cadence in the syllables. 
‘ And whenever the wedding-day is fixed, you may command my at- 
tendance—gratis.’ 

‘ Thanks, dear old fellow! But I’m not the less sorry to lose you 
now. As the distance to the goal shortens, one clings more kindly to 
one’s travelling companions. I suppose my little girl will be married 
in London—at St. Pancras perhaps, a big cheerless temple for a quiet 
little wedding; but it will do. I daresay she'll want to buy gowns 
and things; what you call a trousseau. Curious that a woman about 
to marry should deem it necessary to provide herself with a pile of 
garments as big as a haystack, as if she cherished the conviction 
that her husband would never give her any clothes.’ 

‘The custom is convenient, when the brokers come in within the 
first year of the marriage,’ said the doctor placidly; ‘it provides 
something to be seized, and gives tone to the statement of the hus- 
band’s assets.’ 

The next day was Dr. Ollivant’s last at Branscomb, and pro- 
mised to be a blank and dreary day; for Mr. Chamney had one of 
those intervals of prostration which were too common to him now, 
and Flora spent the morning by her father’s sofa, reading to him or 
watching him in his brief and fitful slumbers. 

The two visitors therefore were flung upon their own resources 
for amusement. The weather was divine; true midsummer weather, 
with a high cloudless sky, and the balmiest west wind that ever flut- 
tered the tresses of the sea-nymphs. The doctor and Mr. Leyburne 
sauntered forth in a purposeless manner, and, with tacit agreement 
to avoid each other, took separate ways. 

The painter went down to the beach to finish that little picture 


~ he was painting for Mr. Chamney. The doctor strolled through the 
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village, took a long round inland, and returned to the coast by narrow 
field-paths, which led him to that wilder region which had pleased 
his fancy when he discovered it two days ago. 

He had walked a long way before he came to the spot where 
the dark red cliffs rose highest, and it was between two and three 
o’clock in the afternoon. He had been thinking deeply, throughout 
that solitary ramble, doing battle with his weak heart, and he felt 
himself in some measure victorious in that mental struggle. It was 
easier to fight the battle now that all was settled—all the possibili- 
ties which exist while a question is yet undecided ended for ever. 
He schooled himself to think of Flora’s marriage as an event that 
must take place very soon. He pictured to himself their future re- 
lations. He, the grave friend and adviser—guardian of her material 
welfare—sponsor to her first-born. He could not imagine that 
inevitable future without a pang; but he told himself these things 
must be, and that he must be less than a man if he did not face 
these contingencies in a manly spirit. 

‘To think that I, who have written on cardiac diseases, should 
suffer my heart to be racked by that disease called love—hopeless 
love for a girl of nineteen !’ 

At the highest point of the cliff there was a straggling hedge 
dividing two fields—on one side a wide sweep of fallow, on the other 
a stretch of feathery oats. The doctor, tired with seven or eight 
miles’ hard walking, laid himself down to rest on a low bank under 
the shelter of this hedge, and had soon dozed off into that light 
noon-day slumber in which the hum of the summer insects, the 
‘flutter of leaves, the deep-toned murmur of the sea, are pleasantly 
-audible to the sleeper. He hears the harmony of the universe, and 
. fancies himself lying in the lap of Nature, soothed by her tender 
.cradle-song. 

But a harsher sound than the silver-clear note of the skylark in 
the blue vault above presently startled the doctor from his slumber 
——a voice which he knew, raised angrily, exclaiming, 

‘It’s a lie!’ 

“Is it?’ asked another voice, in a still harsher tone, a voice whose 
quality was somewhat rough and husky, as if with too much tobacco 
and too much strong drink. ‘ Where is she, then? What have you 
done with her? What have you done with my daughter ?’ 

Cuthbert Ollivant started to his feet, pale and eager, and looked 
to see whence the voices came. Two men were walking along the 
edge of the cliff, a few paces in front of him. They must have 
passed close to him as he lay asleep under the hedge. One was 
Walter Leyburne; the other, a man who looked half gipsy, half 
seaman, roughly clad, and with a bold swaggering walk. This was 
all Dr. Ollivant could see as the man walked in front of him. 

He followed within earshot. He had no doubt as to his justi- 
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fication in hearing what this stranger had to say to Walter Leyburne. 
He had heard enough to justify his listening to the rest. 

‘ You have no occasion to be alarmed,’ said Walter coolly; ‘ you 
need give yourself no uneasiness about the daughter to whom you 
were so indulgent a father, so devoted a protector. She is in safe 
keeping.’ 

‘Yes, I’ve no doubt of it,’ answered the other, with a harsh 
laugh; ‘in uncommonly safe keeping.’ 

‘ Wherever she is, I recognise no right of yours to question me 
about her, or to follow her. When you turned her out of doors that 
night, you forfeited all claim to her love, or duty, or obedience.’ 

‘I should never have turned her out if I hadn’t had good reason 
for it. You can’t suppose it didn’t go against me, as a father, to 
do such a thing. There wasn’t a better girl than our Loo in all 
Voysey-street till you came about us—industrious, hard-working, an 
affectionate daughter, and a thoroughly respectable young woman. 
But from the time you crossed her path she was ruined—lolloping 
about with a book in her lap every spare minute she could get— 
sitting up late at nights, and souring the old lady’s temper by burning 
the candles. There were plenty of people in Voysey-street to see 
the change, and some of ’em friendly enough to give me a word of 
honest advice about it. ‘‘ Are you blind, Jarred?” they said. ‘‘Can’t 
you see what’s going on?’’ But even when they spoke out plain 
about you and Loo, it didn’t frightenme. ‘‘I know he’s a noble- 
hearted fellow and a thorough gentleman,” said I. ‘‘Ifhe pays our 
Loo attentions that can only be paid by a lover, he means fair, and 
he'll make a lady of her. I’m not afraid of him. He’s as true as 
steel.” That’s what I said, Mr. Leyburne. Come now, don’t 
prove me a liar, after all. I’ve travelled all the way from London 
to ask you a plain question. Do you mean to make an honest 
woman of my daughter? Are you going to marry her ?’ 

Walter’s reply was in a lower key, and the doctor was not near 
enough to hear it. But the stranger’s answer to that speech, which 
seemed long and deliberate, came in a voice of thunder. 

‘ Blackguard and profligate!’ he cried, with a threatening mo- 
tion of his clenched fist. ‘I'll have it out of you somehow. You 
carry it off with a high hand, but you haven’t seen the last of Jarred 
Gurner.’ 

For a moment his attitude looked as if he meant violence, but 
in the next he turned sharply away, and ran along the cliff and 
down the incline that led to the sand-hills and furze-bushes by the 
sea. Walter had kept his ground like a rock, ready for the worst. 
He watched the man’s vanishing figure, and then turned slowly and 
confronted Dr. Ollivant. 

‘ Do you join the profession of spy to your more orthodox avoca- 
tions, Dr. Ollivant ?’ he asked, after a movement of surprise. 
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‘I am glad to say that I heard every syllable your companion spoke 
to you after you passed that hedge,’ replied the doctor. 

‘I congratulate you upon having acquired so much enlightenment 
about my affairs.’ 

‘I have learned just this much about you—enough to justify me 
in using my strongest endeavours to prevent your marriage with Flora 
Chamney.’ 

‘What, you mean to interfere, do you! Not content with put- 
ting your grip upon the young lady’s fortune, you want to get the 
young lady herself. Do you think I haven’t seen your drift from 
the first? And you would like to avail yourself ofa disreputable 
ruffian’s random charge in order to set Mr. Chamney against me ? 
A clever game, Dr. Ollivant.’ 

‘TI repeat what that man said to you, blackguard and profligate,’ 
cried the doctor, livid with anger. He knew not that in his rage 
there was any more personal feeling than righteous indignation against 
a hardened’and heinous sinner. ‘ From the first I have known you 
to be unworthy of Miss Chamney. I knew you to be fickle and 
unstable—blowing hot and cold; but so long as I knew no more 
against you than this, I held my tongue. Do you think I shall be 
silent now—now that I know you varied your courtship of Miss 
Chamney by the seduction of a humbler victim ? No liar, no seducer 
shall marry Mark Chamney’s daughter, while I have breath to de- 
nounce him.’ 

Walter had heard Mr. Gurner’s abuse with supreme indifference ; 
but Dr. Ollivant’s reproaches stung him keenly. This last insult 
seemed the culmination of a series of wrongs. The doctor had been 


- his secret foe from the first; had underrated his talents, denied his 


genius, been his silent and stealthy competitor for Flora’s love. That 
word ‘liar’ was just too much for mortal patience. Walter raised 
the light cane he carried, and brought it down within an inch of Dr. 
Ollivant’s face. Then all Cuthbert Ollivant’s secret jealousy and 
hatred—the smothered fire that had consumed his breast so long 
—pblazed out. The doctor seized his assailant with the grip of a 
tiger. 

‘I repeat what I have said,’ he cried. ‘ Liar, seducer, charlatan ! 
You shall never be Flora’s husband !’ 

The words came hoarsely from those breathless lips—ceame in 
the midst of a scuffle. The doctor wrestled, the painter made free 
use of his fists. For some moments Walter had the best of it, 
till, feeling himself losing ground, the doctor called science to 
his aid, and planted a blow on his antagonist’s temple, which sent 
Walter reeling backwards, helpless and unconscious. Reeling back- 
wards on the sunburnt slippery sward that edged the cliff—back- 
wards until, with a wild cry of horror, the doctor saw him sink below 
the verge. He stood on the cliff alone, staring into space, convulsed 
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by the horror of that moment. Could his outstretched arm have 
saved a life? Had he, the man of iron nerve, failed in this one 
dread crisis in the common attribute of presence of mind ? 

He stepped close to the edge and looked down. The red rough 
earth was loosened and broken, and a good deal of it had fallen with 
the falling man. There he lay at the foot of the cliff, half buried 
in that loose red clay, barely a distinguishable object from the height 
whence Dr. Ollivant beheld him. 

‘ Dead, of course,’ thought the doctor with a pang. 

He hurried down the incline of the cliff; it took him a long way 
from that prostrate figure, yet was his only road to the beach—his 
only way of getting to the place where Walter lay. Halfway down 
the descent he met the stranger running to meet him. 

‘ How did it happen ?’ he asked. 

‘Is he dead ?’ cried the doctor. 

‘Dead as Nebuchadnezzar. How did he fall? Did you pitch 
him over ?’ demanded Jarred in the most friendly manner, as if to 
throw a young man over a cliff was one of those errors to which the 
best of natures are liable. 

‘We had a scuffle; he attacked me, not I him. I held my 
ground as long as I could without striking him. Then finding he 
was savage enough to do me serious harm, I gave him a blow on 
the temple that stunned him. He reeled backwards; the grass is 
slippery—’ 

‘Yes,’ interrupted Jarred coolly; ‘ that’s the wisest way of put- 
ting it.’ 

‘What do you mean, fellow? I have told you nothing but the 
truth.’ 

‘It would ill become me to say you haven’t,’ replied Jarred apo- 
logetically; ‘ but coroners and jurymen have more speculative minds 
than mine; they will go into probabilities, and they might take it 
into their heads to disbelieve that account of yours. They might 
call this little business manslaughter; or, if they happened to be 
a pigheaded lot of country shopkeepers, murder.’ 

‘ They can call it what they choose. I can only tell them the 
same story I have told you. Let me pass, if you please; I want to 
see if there is anything to be done for that young man.’ 

‘Yes, there’s a coffin to be made for him, and an inquest to 
be held upon his remains. That's about all, I believe; unless you 
mean to give him the luxury of a tombstone.’ 

‘How do you know that he is dead ?’ asked the doctor irreso- 
lutely. Curious and intricate questions were beginning to revolve 
themselves in his mind. It would not be a nice thing to stand ac- 
cused of this young man’s death—to find his truthful statement of 
facts scouted as the veriest fable. But worse than trial by jury, or. 
the pains and penalties of the law, would be Flora’s loathing— 
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Flora, who would believe him the assassin of her lover—the deso- 
lator of her glad young life. 

‘How do I know that he is dead!’ echoed Jarred scornfully. 
‘ By all the signs and tokens of death—glazing eyes, a heart that 
has stopped beating, livid lips. Do you suppose he had any chance 
of life—as much as one in a million—when he fell over that cliff? 
Come, now, sir, you take my advice—I’m a man of the world— 
a man who has been knocked about by the world, and who knows 
how blessed ready the world is to drop down upon a man, if once he 
puts himself in the wrong—take my advice, and keep this business 
as quiet as you can. It’s uncommonly lonely about here, and I don’t 
think there’s much chance of people passing along the beach before 
the tide is in; it’ll be close up to the cliff in a quarter of an hour, 
I should think, by the look of it. Once the tide is in, you're safe. 
The body may be brought in by another tide, or picked up at sea; 
but there’ll be nothing to connect you with the body.’ 

‘There’s nothing to connect me with it now,’ said the doctor 
thoughtfully—he was evidently impressed by Jarred’s suggestion— 
‘except humanity.’ 

‘ But there'll be plenty of evidence against you, if you go 
down yonder and potter about, trying to bring the dead back to 
life.’ 

‘Why are you so concerned for my safety?’ asked Dr. Ollivant. 
‘You, who are a stranger to me.’ 

‘Out of common humanity; or, if you don’t think that motive 
strong enough for a man of the world, I'll go a step farther, and 
confess that I should be glad to do a service for a gentleman who 
may be able to serve me in return. I’m a friendless vagabond, and 


‘wouldn’t stick at a trifle to do a friendly turn to a man who could 


be grateful for a kindness.’ 

‘ Suppose I refuse your intervention, not seeing my need of your 
help ?’ 

‘In that case, I shall tell my own story about that young man’s 
death ; and it may not happen to be quite so favourable to the idea 
of your innocence as your own account of the business.’ 

‘You mean that you would swear to a lie to get me hung!’ 


‘By no means. I should only describe what I saw and heard’ 


from the beach just now. How TI heard voices—yours raised in 
anger; heard you declare that Mr. Leyburne should not marry Flora 
Chamney while you had power to prevent him. I'll swear to that 
speech through thick and thin. Then came hurried footsteps on 
the cliff above me, like the steps of struggling men, one of them 
fighting for his life; and then I saw Walter Leyburne hurled over 
the edge of the cliff. He fell, almost at my feet, stone dead. All 
the cross-questioning of all the Old-Bailey lawyers at the bar 
wouldn’t make me alter a syllable of that statement.’ 
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A damaging statement for Dr. Ollivant assuredly, and difficult 
of disproof. There was so large an element of truth in it. 

‘Come,’ said Jarred, reassuming his friendly air, as if he had 
known the doctor twenty years, and had always been attached to 
him, ‘ you’d better treat the business like a man of the world. It 
was an unlucky slip, and you’re very sorry for it; but there’s no 
use in crying over spilt milk. Ten minutes more, and the tide will 
be up; and before an hour is over, that poor young fellow will be 
carried out to sea quietly and comfortably. You go home to your 
friends, Dr. Ollivant, the quicker the better, so that you may be in 
a position to prove an alibi if Mr. Leyburne should have been seen 
about the cliffs by any one.’ 

‘How came you to know my name ?’ asked the doctor suspici- 
ously. 

‘I’ve heard it many a time. I was a friend of young Leyburne’s 
till he led my daughter wrong, and knew all about you and the young 
lady in Fitzroy-square. I’ve been living in Branscomb village for 
the last two days, waiting for a quiet opportunity to speak to my 
young gentleman; and I’ve seen you all together. Come, there’s 
no time to lose. I must run back to the beach and watch. You're 
going home, aren’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose that’s the best thing I can do, since there’s 
nothing to be done for—him,’ pointing towards the beach. ‘ You 
can call on me in Wimpole-street some day, and claim payment for 
your silence.’ 

Jarred ran back to the beach as fast as his feet could carry him. 
The doctor glanced seaward with a thoughtful eye. The tide was 
rolling in, but not so fast as Jarred had asserted; it would be an 
hour yet before that spot where the prostrate figure lay among the 
crumbled earth would be covered by deep water. 

The doctor looked at his watch—not yet four o’clock. Great 
heaven, how brief the time since he had lain down to rest under the 
hedge, and how the whole aspect of his life was changed by that 
one hour ! 

There was no such person in the world as Walter Leyburne. 
That question which he had so often asked himself—which he had 
asked of Flora—whether he might not have won her save for this 
rival—must now be answered by the future. Death had cleared the 
ground for him. It was for him to make good use of his opportunity. 

He walked homeward, heavily burdened with care, yet with a 
guilty joy in the thought that the marriage he had dreaded could 
never take place—that he should never be called upon to bless 
Walter Leyburne’s wife. 

He loved too strongly to be merciful or even just. In his heart 
of hearts he was glad of that fatal chance which had ended the 
painter’s brief day of betrothal. 
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‘It was his own fault,’ he thought. ‘I was not to be felled 
like an ox by the mere brute force of a detected scoundrel. He 
knew he was guilty, and that made my reproaches hit all the harder. 
Thank God I overheard that conversation, and discovered the fellow’s 
worthlessness before it was too late to save Flora! Thank God even 
for his awful death, if that alone could save her from alliance with 


' a profligate. 


It seemed to Cuthbert Ollivant that the direct action of Provi- 
dence was visible in all that had happened. Hardly anything less 
than Walter Leyburne’s death would have cured Flora’s infatuation. 
The strongest evidence that could have been brought before her 
would have failed to convince her of his unworthiness. To her he 
would ever remain the splendid abstraction of a girl’s first love-dream 
—as incapable of any wrong deed as that cold perfection, a statue, is 
incapable of descending from its pedestal. 

But he was gone! She might give him her tears, her regrets— 
enshrine him in the temple of her memory—but she could not give 
him herself. There was boundless ¢omfort in that thought. New 
hope sprung up—a Titan; not that feeble hope of the past. Dr. 
Ollivant forgot how much longer a woman grieves for the love she 
has lost untimely than for the love she has won and worn out, like 
a threadbare garment—till the vanishing of the silken woof reveals 
the coarser thread of the warp. 


CuapTterR XVIII. 


‘ Look not thus pleadingly on me! The tears 
Thou sheddest in thy bitterest grief are joy 
Beside my tearlessness,’ 


Ir was half-past five when Dr. Ollivant came in sight of the 
sugarloaf roof of the Norman tower. The summer afternoon was 
softly melting into summer evening —a brighter gold upon the 
waves, a deeper purple in the distance—a warm rosy light over 
beach and village; the forerunner of sunset’s glory and glow.. All 
Nature’s voices seemed to have a mellower sound just at this hour ; 
and Dr. Ollivant, to whose observation evening in Wimpole-street 
rarely offered any more interesting features than the six-o’clock 
postman, or the brougham of a rival practitioner over. the way, was 
moved by the soft influence of the scene. 

‘ At such an hour as this one would think that Nature meant all 
men to be good,’ he mused; ‘but, then, Nature belies herself as often 
as mankind. Yonder restful sea will have her fit of wickedness— 
savage winds will come tearing over those peaceful hills ; Nature 
will indulge her bad passions just like the weakest of us.’ 

The doctor looked back along the summer waves. Somewhere 
under that blue water Walter Leyburne was swaying gently to and 
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fro, entangled among seaweeds perhaps, and with cold anemones cleay- 
ing to his ‘hair, lullabied as gently by that soft murmur of ocean as ever 
his mother rocked him in her arms. To-night or to-morrow might 
come wind and storm, and the same waters would tear and buffet 
him, and shatter him against the rocks in their frantic sport; but 
for this evening he could scarcely have a pleasanter resting-place 
than that cool blue sea. 

‘Better than to be stretched in a narrow coffin, and shut up in 
a room that all living things avoid,’ thought the doctor. 

Death had been so familiar to him that his rival’s swift passage 
from life to eternity impressed him less than it might have impressed 
another man. The universal doom was always before his mind, 
under more or less painful aspects. That a man should have fallen 
from a cliff was hardly worse than that he should be cut off by fever 
or consumption. Yet little more than an hour ago he had been 
weak and plastic as a child in the hands of JarredGurner. The cold 
‘drops of a deadly fear had stood upon his brow at the thought that, 
if Jarred gave his version of the scene on the cliff, Flora would 
believe him a murderer. What would she not believe in her dis- 
traction, if the knowledge of her lover’s untimely fate came to her 
in its dreadful certainty ? 

A figure was standing at the garden-gate—the slender form he 
knew so well, in its flowing muslin dress, with gay blue ribbons 
fluttering here and there—unot a toilet that carefully followed the last 
turn in Fashion’s ever-revolving wheel, but a simple girlish dress, 
careless, unsophisticated, with only a schoolgirl’s aspiration for the 
beautiful as embodied in a blue sash and breast-knot. 

As he drew nearer, he saw the fair young face watching him 
with an anxious look. 

‘ How late you are, Dr. Ollivant !’ 

‘Am I? I hope your father has not wanted me—has not 
grown worse ?’ 

‘No; thank God, he is better, What have you done with 
Walter ?’ 

The question electrified him. How like a murderer he felt just 
at this moment—how like the first murderer when the same awful 
question was addressed to him! And yet by no deliberate design 
had he compassed his rival’s death. 

An unlucky blow—given in self-defence—that was all. 

‘What have I done with him?’ he echoed, forcing a smile. 
‘ We have not been together. I expected to find him with you.’ 

Once on the fatal road, lies came glibly enough. He had an 
appointed part to act, and must play it boldly. 

‘Did you?’ said Flora, with a disappointed look. ‘I have not 
seen him since breakfast. He said he was only going out for an 
hour or two, while I read the paper to papa. It isn’t very kind of 
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him to stay away so long. I waited luncheon till past three, and 
couldn’t eat anything then. And how faint he must be—so many 
hours after breakfast! Artists are so absent-minded. But you are 
looking pale and tired, Dr. Ollivant; come into the drawing-room 
and have some sherry-and-soda,’ added Flora, remembering the 
duties of hospitality. 

‘I am tired; I’ve been a longer round than usual among those 
hills on the road to Tadmor in the Wilderness,’ said the doctor, re- 
membering Jarred’s suggestion about an alibi. 

‘ And alone all the time ?’ exclaimed Flora wonderingly. She 
could not understand the delight of such solitary rambles. 

‘ Alone—with my own thoughts—and the image I chose for my 
companion.’ 

They went into the drawing-room; a shadowy retreat, with close- 
drawn venetians, save to one window which looked away from the 
sun, across darkening purple waves, to the distant rocks of Fairbay. 
Flora had contrived to beautify the barely-furnished room with 
flowers and bookstands and gay little work-baskets, and prettinesses 
of an essentially girlish character. The canaries were there in their 
big cage, chirping placidly now and then, as if they meant to think 
seriously about singing before the summer was over. The doctor 
cherished a secret conviction that they were all hens, and that Flora, 
who had chosen them for the brilliancy of their colour and the 
showiness of their paces, had been deceived as to their vocal capa- 
cities. To-day the doctor had no eye for the canaries or the pret- 
tinesses of that cool retreat, where Mark Chamney reposed luxuri- 
antly on his sofa by the one unshrouded window. He had eyes 
only for Flora’s face, wondering how it would look as time went 
by and brought no tidings of her lover—how it would look if they 
had to tell her he was drowned. 

Mr. Chamney spoke to him, and he answered reasonably enough ; 
yet, if questioned the moment after, would have been sorely puzzled 
to tell what he had been talking about. Never had Flora been 
kinder to him than this afternoon. She made him sit in the easy- 
chair opposite her father’s sofa, poured the wine into his tumbler, 
even opened the soda-water bottle herself, with dexterous fingers. 

‘I learnt to do it for papa in Fitzroy-square,’ she explained, 
proud of her proficiency. ‘ When I was at Miss Mayduke’s I should 
have thought opening a soda-water bottle as awful as firing a cannon.’ 

She seemed cheered by the doctor’s return, as if it presaged 
Walter’s speedy coming. 

‘I daresay he has walked as far as you,’ she said. 

“He” meaning Walter, of course,’ cried Mark, laughing. 
‘ What curious people lovers are! That poor child has been going 
in and out of this window every five minutes, fluttering like a fright- 
ened bird, standing at the garden-gate to ook up and down the road, 
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and then coming back to me with the saddest little face—<‘‘ No, 
papa, not a sign of him.’”’ What an exacting wife you'll make, 
Baby, and what a stay-at-home husband you’ll expect !’ 

‘I don’t suppose husbands stay at home always, papa,’ replied 
Flora, pouting. ‘I’m not quite so ignorant as you think. ButI 
thought when people were engaged, they generally spent a good deal 
of their time together, just to see if it answered.’ 

‘Ifthe engagement answered ?’ 

‘Yes, if they really, really liked each other. For, you see, a gen- 
tleman may make a lady an offer on the impulse of the moment— 
Walter is very impulsive, you know, papa—and he may find out after- 
wards that he doesn’t care about her as much as he thought he did. 
His engagement gives him plenty of time for that; for if he and his 
betrothed are a good deal together for long, long hours, he must know 
for certain if he is quite happy in her company, and never, never dull 
or tired of her; and if she can really be all the world to him—as a 
wife ought to be.’ 

‘A very good definition o ‘the uses of courtship, Flora. When 
Walter goes for his next long walk, you shall go with him, and see 
how your pretty little feet can adapt themselves to his pace—walk- 
ing the journey of life by his side.’ 

Dr. Ollivant looked at the purpling sea, and thought where this 
Walter really was of whom those two spoke so gaily. 

‘What time do we dine, Baby ?’ asked Mr. Chamney, after an 
interval in which Flora had been out into the garden for another 
look along the road. 

‘ The usual time, papa—-seven.’ 

‘ You'd better go and get rid ofthe dust of your walk, Cuthbert. 
It’s past six—and your toilet is always such a scrupulous business.’ 

The doctor started from a reverie. 

‘Yes,’ he said, when Mr. Chamney had repeated his observa- 
tion, ‘I’ll go. I’m up to my eyes in dust. That red earth on the 
cliffs—’ 

‘Why, you said you had been on the hills—’ 

‘T mean on the hills. The soil is all the same colour—red, 
like blood.’ 

He went up to his room. The sight of his own face in the 
glass startled him. 

‘T look like a murderer,’ he said to himself. ‘The mark is 
there already. Come, if I don’t keep a better watch over myself, 
they’ll find out the truth from my face.’ 

Copious ablutions in cold spring-water helped to obliterate the 
mark. Carefully brushed, well-made evening clothes assisted in 
erasing the brand. No murderer could have wished to look better 
than Dr. Ollivant looked as he entered the drawing-room, where Flora 
was watching so wearily for the faithful knight who came not. 
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Pale always, thoughtful always, the burden on his mind made 
no change in his aspect. To his own eye there might be a guilty 
look, but the guilt was within, and the sinner’s imagination invented 
its outward tokens. The eye sees what the mind invents. 

Perhaps the worst feature of his hideous secret was that it urged 
him to perpetual lies. Just now, seeing Flora’s watchful look, he 
was constrained to say, 

‘Not come yet? He’s late, isn’t he ?’ 

‘Very late. I asked them to keep back dinner for a quarter of 
an hour. I hope you don’t mind. You must be very hungry.’ 

‘Must I? Why?’ 

‘ Because you have had no luncheon.’ 

‘Haven’t I? No, to be sure. I forgot.’ 

‘What a bad appetite you must have to be able to forget your 
luncheon !’ 

‘I don’t know. Luncheon seems rather a lady’s meal—like 
five-o’clock tea, and all those extra refreshments. I don’t know 
that men would not thrive better if they were fed like dogs and wild 
beasts in Zoological Gardens, once a day. Nature would adapt her- 
self to the system.’ 

‘How dreadful! As if life could possibly go on without meals. 
It isn’t that I care so much about eating, but it is so nice to sit at 
a table with people one likes, and talk in the leisurely way people 
talk at meals. Surely meals are the bond of society.’ 

‘I suppose so; but you see I don’t care for society. It seems 
rather a hardship to me sometimes to be obliged to sit at table 
with my mother for an hour and a half, while our old servant dawdles 
in and out with vegetable-dishes, and brushes away crumbs, and 
polishes glasses, and changes spoons and forks, and lays out figs 
and oranges and dry biscuits that we never eat, when I should get 
as much sustenance from a mutton-chop swallowed in ten minutes.’ 

‘I’m afraid you’re a misanthrope, Cuthbert,’ said Mark from 
his sofa. ‘ You’d rather sit in that dreary consulting-room of yours, 
with some musty old book before you, than enjoy the best society 
earth can give.’ 

‘I beg your pardon; there is some society for which I would 
surrender all my books—light the fires of the Turkish baths with 
them—obliterate from my mind all the knowledge they ever gave 
me—begin life afresh, ignorant as a child.’ 

‘Why, Cuthbert, you talk as if you were in love!’ cried Mark, 
laughing. ‘Come, little girl, I think we’ve given this young man 
grace enough. You had better ring for dinner. I daresay Walter 
has come across people he knows, and is dining somewhere.’ 

‘ But he doesn’t know any one in Devonshire.’ 

‘ How can you be sure of that ? He may have met some roving 
acquaintance—some brother of the brush.’ 
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‘I won’t keep you waiting any longer, papa; nor you, Dr. Olli- 
vant. But it does seem so strange, so rude and unkind, to stay 
away without sending any message. And he has never kept us 
waiting before. O, papa, if something should have happened !’ 

‘Why, Baby, what could happen amiss to a strong young man 
with all his senses about him? You mustn’t look so miserable at a 
few hours’ separation, little one, or I shall wish I had never picked 
up this young scapegrace.’ 

‘It isn’t that, papa. IfI could only feel sure that he is safe.’ 

‘I wish I were as sure the forequarter of lamb won’t be spoilt 
by this foolish delay. Come, Ollivant, give Flora your arm.’ 

They sat down to dinner, but a cloud was upon them. Flora’s 
absent looks, her listening expectant air, disturbed both her com- 
panions. Mark could not be happy while his daughter was anxious. 
This first cloud—light as it might be—filled him with uneasiness. 
What if his fancied wisdom had been foolishness, after all? What 
if Cuthbert were right, and this young painter really inconstant and 
unstable ? He slighted his betrothed by this unexplained absence. 
He had no right to cause her alarm by some frivolous change of 
plan. 

They lingered at the dinner-table. Flora doing her utmost to 
protract the ceremony, in the hope that Walter would be with them 
before they had finished; and then giving particular instructions 
for fish and joint being kept hot, in case of Mr. Leyburne’s return. 
It was past nine when they went back to the drawing-room, where 
one lamp burned with a pensive light remote from the open window. 

Here they sat in almost absolute silence; Flora on a footstool 
at her father’s feet, looking up at the starlit sky, and waiting for the 
first token of Walter’s return; Mark lying back in his arm-chair, 
with one hand resting tenderly on his daughter’s silky hair; the 
doctor seated on the other side of the window, looking out with his 
straight steadfast gaze. Even the consciousness of guilt could not 
make those calm eyes shifty. 

With every rise and fall of the waves he thought of the cold 
form they carried in their lap to-night. Jt rose and fell with that 
gaily-lifting water—it moved with every ripple—he could almost 
fancy he heard the dragging sound of the heavy body over its ocean- 
bed—the grating of the pebbles—as the sea drew it along, bound 
by the long slimy weeds; the cold dark weeds which by this time 
must clothe it like a garment. 

And all this time Flora watched and listened as if he could come 
back to her. 

Midnight came while they were still sitting in patient silence, 
but they sat on even later, until it seemed unreasonable to expect 
Mr. Leyburne’s return. 

‘He must have had some unforeseen summons back to London,’ 
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said Mark, who had beguiled the slow hours with occasional slum- 
bers. 

‘ Who could send for him, papa? He has not a relation in the 
world, or at least not one he cares for.’ 

‘Pshaw! all young men have bosom-friends. Some brother 
artist in distress may have appealed to him, and he has hurried 
off to his friend’s assistance. You know how impulsive he is. Your 
geniuses are not to be judged by commonrules. I daresay we shall 
have a letter or a telegram to-morrow.’ 

‘God grant we may!’ said Flora piteously; ‘but I am afraid 
something has happened—some misfortune. I don’t think he would 
leave us so unkindly. Dr. Ollivant,’ turning to him with earnest ap- 
peal. ‘What do you think? Is there any need for fear ?’ 

She looked at him entreatingly, as if she would have besought 
the strong man for comfort. The poor little face looked white and 
wan in the sickly flare of the candle she was holding, as she paused 
on the threshold for some word of hope. That look of hers rent 
Cuthbert Ollivant’s heart. Not even the sweet hope of winning 
her by and by could counterbalance the agony of that one pang—to 
see her thus and know the suffering that awaited her. The slow 
days of hope deferred—the dull anguish of uncertainty—or, if the 
sea gave up her dead, the horrible truth. 

He could not answer her with a lie. 

‘ Alas, dear Flora, life is made up of fears and sad surprises. 
I—TI am inclined to think there must be something wrong.’ 

Mark Chamney turned upon him indignantly. 

‘It’s too bad of you to talk like that, Ollivant, when my little 
girl is as nervous as she can be, and has been making herself 
positively wretched about this scapegrace, who is enjoying himself 





. somewhere or other, I daresay.’ 


Dr. Ollivant shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. 

‘It is always wise to be prepared for the worst,’ he said. ‘I 
didn’t say there was anything amiss. I only said there might be.’ 

‘Yes, you’re like one of those confounded Greek oracles we 
used to read about at school, who were never wrong, because they 
were never clear. You sha’n’t frighten my Flora with your dark 
speeches.’ 

‘ Let her take comfort from the thought that she has you by her 
side,’ said the doctor gently; ‘ that’s the best comfort I can offer her.’ 

‘ And that is comfort!’ exclaimed Flora. ‘O papa, papa, can 
I complain so long as I have you ?’ 

She threw herself into her father’s arms, and shed the first 
tears of her new grief upon his breast. 

‘If he has deserted me,’ she said in a low broken voice, ‘I 
can. bear it.’ 
‘ Deserted you, my pretty one! Do you think you are the kind 
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of sweetheart a young man would run away from ?’ cried the father 
soothingly. 

Dr. Ollivant stood in the shadow and witnessed her grief. It 
was hard to bear, remembering that one fatal blow into which he 
had put all the force of his manhood. 


CuarTteR XIX. 
‘If he lived, 
She knew not that he lived; if he were dead, 
She knew not he was dead.’ 

THE next day—and the next—and a week of slow and weary 
days went by, and brought no news of the missing man. . There 
was no letter—there was no telegram. The inquiries which Mr. 
Chamney set on foot round and about threw no light on the mystery. 
Every one about Branscomb remembered the young painter ; almost 
every one had seen him; many had spoken to him on that last day ; 
but since a little after noon on that day no eye in Branscomb had be- 
held him. He had been seen to shut up his paint-box and portfolio, 
to give them in charge to a boy for safe conveyance to the villa, and 
then to go up the hill yonder towards the cliffs, smoking his cigar. 

Only one of Mr, Chamney’s informants had anything to add to 
this simple statement. This was an idle young fisherman, who 
rarely seemed to do anything more actively laborious than watching 
other people work. This youth affirmed that soon after the painter 
went up the hill—it might have been ten minutes, it might have 
been pretty nigh a quarter of an hour—he had seen a strange- 
looking party in a velveteen jacket and a billycock hat come out of 
the Blue Lion public and mount the hill, in the same direction, as 
it might be following Mr. Leyburne. He had took particular notice 
of this party, being a stranger. That was all. 

The emergence of this velveteen-jacketed stranger from the 
Blue Lion, and even his ascent of the hill, were hardly circumstances 
forcible enough to point to any direct conclusion. Walter was 
young and strong—not the kind of man to fall a prey to any prowl- 
ing vagabond—a man whom prowling vagabonds would be likely to 
avoid. He carried little money about him, and, except a good 
chronometer, offered small temptation to the footpad. Mr. Chamney 
therefore paid little attention to the young fisherman’s remarks 
about the peculiar-looking character in velveteen and felt hat. 

Dr. Ollivant, touched with pity for Flora’s distress, postponed 
his departure, at the hazard of his professional interests, and was 
the moving spirit of the investigation. He did not waste time upon 
discussion, but went over to Long Sutton, and set the telegraph at 
work. He telegraphed to the landlady in Fitzroy-square—answer 
paid. He telegraphed to Walter’s shipping friends in the City, and 
waited at the station till both messages had been answered. 
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The reply -was the same in each case ; neither the landlady nor 
the shipbroker had heard or seen anything of Walter Leyburne since 
the 30th of June—the date of that scene on the cliff. 

What other answer could Dr. Ollivant have expected? He 
folded the messages, and went back to Branscomb to show them to 
Mr. Chamney and his daughter. 

Flora turned from him with a sigh. 

‘How could you expect to hear of him in London? she said. 
‘He has either met with his death in some dreadful way down here, 
or he has run away from me.’ 

The last possibility was almost as bitter as the first, and it was 
a possibility that occurred to poor Flora very often. 

Had he really loved her, or had he been influenced by her 
father’s too obvious desire for their union? That doubt humiliated 
her. Fear of his untimely death, shame at the thought that he 
had perhaps deserted her, that his disappearance was only a trick 
to rid himself of an unloved betrothed, divided her mind; and the 
double burden was too heavy for her to bear. Before the week was 
ended she was lying in her airy white-curtained bed-chamber, 
languid and ill. 

‘What is to be done?’ asked Mark Chamney in an agony of 
fear. 

‘We must get her back to London. The journey won't do 
her any harm—she is not ill enough for that. But if she stays 
here, and listens to the moaning of that sea—here, where every- 
thing will remind her of her missing lover—I won’t answer for her 
health of mind or body. Again, if he should be drowned, and the 
sea give him up to us—! Such a shock as that might be fatal.’ 

‘ Do you think he is drowned ?’ asked Mark despondently. 

‘It seems the most likely. Something must have happened to 
him. What more likely than that he was going to find some lonely 
nook to bathe in, that time he was seen going up the path towards 
the cliffs? There’s that gully about a quarter of a mile from here, 
where there’s a tempting bit of sand. He may have gone down there 
for a swim. You know how fond he was of the water.’ 

‘Yes, but he was a splendid swimmer.’ 

‘ You’ve only his own word for that. All men fancy themselves 
great swimmers. It’s one of the common weaknesses of humanity. 
Besides, splendid swimmers do sometimes come to a bad end.’ 

‘True,’ sighed Mark. ‘Poor Walter; I can’t bear to think 
that he is really gone. Strange mockery of Fate! I thought I 
had made my child’s future safe and happy when I gave her that 
young man for her protector. Yet he goes before me. I knew 
that I was doomed. How could I think that the doom was upon 
him too ?’ 

Dr. Ollivant had been watchful of the sea during this last week. 
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He had supplied himself with all the local papers, and studied all 
paragraphs relating to the drowned. The waves gave up no less than 
three victims on the western coast during this period, and Dr. Ollivant 
travelled many miles to inspect these mournful remains. But none 
of those three drowned men bore the faintest resemblance to Walter 
Leyburne ; and the dismal inspection over, the doctor went back to 
Branscomb somewhat relieved in mind. 

Perhaps the sea meant to keep his secret altogether. Again 
and again had he pondered his conduct on that fatal day—his 
seeming weakness in accepting Jarred Gurner’s silence—a silence 
which would have to be paid for by and by. He knew well enough 
that in permitting this man to befriend him—to stand between him 
and the law—he had sunk below the level of his former life. 
Straightforwardness, manliness would have urged him to stand the 
brunt of what he had done; to tell his own story, and hazard all 
consequences. 

But against this there was the fact that the truth, tell it how 
he might, meant ruin. He must confess that angry scuffle—confess 
that deadly blow. Where would his professional status be after 
such a revelation? What would be his chance with Flora? To 
speak the truth was to lose all; and the truth could not help the 
dead. 

Thus, after prolonged deliberation, he told himself that if there 
had been ever so much time for consideration, he could hardly have 
decided otherwise. That strange vagabond had summed-up the 
exigences of his case wisely enough. To potter over the dead 
man, to be found beside him, would have been ruin. His present 
position was mean, despicable. Granted; but he had been obliged 
to choose between that degradation and the loss of all he valued. 

The week stretched to ten days, and Mr. Chamney was no wiser 
as to Walter’s fate. Flora grew worse; increasing languor, in- 
creasing disinclination to live. She had no fever. Delirium did 
not drift her fancies out of the real world into a region of distorted 
shadows. She only turned her face to the wall, refused meat and 
drink, hardly answered even when her father spoke to her—seemed 
to be slipping gently out of life. 

Dr. Ollivant counselled removal from Branscomb ; she had just 
enough strength for the journey; but in a little while it would be 
too late. 

‘ You mustn’t take her back to Fitzroy-square,’ he said; ‘ every- 
thing would remind her of Mr. Leyburne. You ought to take some 
nice rooms out at Kensington, where the world would look fresh and 
bright to her. A delicate flower like that will only flourish under 
certain conditions of atmosphere.’ 

‘T’ll do anything you like,’ answered Mark helplessly; ‘ only 
don’t let me lose her. I didn’t think loss could come near me, who 
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have so short a time to live; yet now it seems as if my brief span 
may be long enough to outlast all I love.’ 

‘Don’t be downhearted, Mark; you shall see our pretty flower 
bloom again. Shall I telegraph to my mother, and tell her to get 
you some nice rooms near Kensington Gardens before two o’clock 
to-morrow? She'll do anything I ask her.’ 

‘Do, Ollivant. We'll travel to-morrow if you think it wise.’ 

‘I look upon it as our only hope of rousing her. She won't 
leave off grieving, of course, for some time to come; but one great 
incentive to grief, the scenes which recall her lost lover, will be re- 
moved.’ 

The doctor rode over to Long Sutton, and despatched his tele- 
gram ; so carefully worded, so full of precautions to secure his patient’s 
comfort and well-being. The rooms were to be cheerful and airy, 
with a southern aspect, if possible; within five minutes’ walk of 
Kensington Gardens ; brightly furnished ; not the usual dismal lodg- 
ing-house pattern. Mrs. Ollivant would have hard work to find such 
model apartments. 

When the intended journey was announced to Flora, there came 
a difficulty. The girl rose up in her bed with newly-awakened 
vitality, and turned angrily upon the doctor. 

‘What,’ she exclaimed, ‘leave Branscomb before we know 
what has become of Walter! Idid not think you were so cruel, Dr. 
Ollivant.’ 

‘Do you think I have been wanting in my efforts to find him, 
Flora ?’ asked the doctor. 

‘I don’t know; it is too soon to give up; it would be heartless 
to go away and leave him to perish, lost perhaps on some dreary 
moor or in some wood. The people here will take no trouble when 
we are gone.’ 

‘Let me say a few words to her alone,’ said the doctor, appeal- 
ing to Mark, who stood at the foot of the bed watching his daughter 
with a countenance of despair. — 

He obeyed his old schoolfellow without a word, and slipped 
quietly from the room, but only to the landing outside, where he 
waited the issue of events. 

‘Shall I tell you the truth, Flora?’ asked Dr. Ollivant, when 
they were alone. 

‘ Of course ; what do I want but the truth ?’ she answered impa- 
tiently, those eyes that were wont to be all softness bright with anger. 

‘ Then, believe me, all has been done that can be done. If we 
were to stay here a year, and spend all your father’s fortune upon 
the search, we could do no good. Every reasonable inquiry has 
been made, in every direction. Either Mr. Leyburne has gone 
away of his own accord, or the sea has swallowed him up. The 
latter seems to me the more likely event.’ 
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‘ Why did I ever wish him to come here!’ said Flora. ‘It was 
my fault for being so anxious to have him here. And he came to 
his death !’ 

‘Flora,’ said the doctor, taking the burning little hand, ‘ was 
Mr. Leyburne the only person you ever loved ?’ 

‘How can you ask me such a question, when there is papa, 
whom I love with all my heart ?’ 

‘Do you? And yet you behave as if the world had only held 
Walter Leyburne—as if your father’s anxiety, your father’s grief, 
were indifferent to you. You lie upon this bed, and turn your face 
to the wall, and give yourself up to despair, because one man has gone 
out of the world, forgetting that you are breaking your father’s 
heart—that you are killing him.’ 

‘ Dr. Ollivant, how can you say so!’ cried Flora, startled. 

‘I only tell you the truth. You know that your father is ill; 
that with him life is held by a feeble thread; but you do not know 
how ill he is, or how attenuated that thread of life. The whole 
bitter truth has hitherto been mercifully kept from you. But now 
it is time you should know the worst. For your father’s complaint, 
grief or anxiety of any kind is full of danger.’ 

‘What is my father’s complaint? Tell me the worst.’ 

‘ Chronic heart-disease.’ 

Flora cast herself, sobbing, on the pillows. Her lost lover was 
forgotten ; the shadow of that deeper greater loss darkened her nar- 
row world. A dull dead feeling of despair came upon her. Was 
she doomed to lose all—she for whom a fortnight ago life had seemed 
all brightness ? 

‘Is there no cure ?’ she asked at last, raising herself again from 
the pillows, and turning to the doctor with streaming eyes. ‘ You 
who are so clever, you can surely cure him.’ 

‘The age of miracles is past, Flora, and nothing less than a 
miracle could cure your father. He knows that as well as I know 
it. WhatI can do by care and treatment to prolong his life I will 
do, you may be very sure of that ; but the course you have taken dur- 
ing the last ten days is calculated to undo all the good I can do— 
nay, more than that, is likely to have a fatal effect.’ 

‘O, how wicked I have been, not to think more of my father— 
the first and dearest in the world—my father, whom I love better 
than life!’ 

‘Your grief has agonised him. Your refusal to eat—your silence 
—your obstinate determination not to be comforted, even by him 
~-think how these must have tortured him. Every pang you make 
that weak heart suffer brings him one step nearer to the end.’ 

‘O, I have been out of my senses,’ cried Flora; ‘how else 
could I have been forgetful of my father! I thank you, Dr. Olli- 
vant, even for telling me the worst,’ she went on, choked with 
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tears. ‘It has been a hard blow; but better than ignorance—bet- 
ter than false security. My dear, dear father! He shall never 
more be pained ‘by any selfish grief of mine, so long as God spares 
him to me. I will make his repose, his happiness, the single study 
of my life. O Dr. Ollivant, be careful of him—prolong his life.’ 

‘Be sure I will do my uttermost, Flora. Shall I call your 
father in again ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

She dried her tears hurriedly. Mark saw no trace of her grief 
as he came beside her bed and bent down to kiss her. 

‘ Dr. Ollivant has been soclding me, papa,’ she said, with some- 
thing of her old bright way, ‘ and I mean to behave better in future. 
I will go back to London to-morrow, if you like.’ 

‘ Ollivant thinks it will be better for you, darling.’ 

‘I will do whatever is best for you—whatever you wish, papa. 
And now, if you’ll send Jane to me, I think I'll get up, and come 
down-stairs and sit with you while you dine.’ 

‘Will you really, my pet ?’ cried Mark, delighted ; ‘ that will make 
me quite happy again.’ 

Mr. Chamney and the doctor withdrew, and presently Flora rose 
from the bed where she had cast herself in her despair, with a wicked 
hope that she might never rise from it again. She let the house- 
maid dress her, and smooth-out the tangled brown hair, and put 
on the blue ribbons which she had worn for Walter’s gratification. 
He had made a little water-colour sketch of her in those very rib- 
bons. And nowshe was going back to a world in which there was 
no Walter Leyburne. She would hear of painters and of pictures, 
and of all life’s brightest things, and know that he had no more 
. part in them; he who had been. so ambitious, and had hoped to 
conquer kingdoms in that wide world, the future. The sun came 
streaming in upon her from the open window; there lay the blue 
bright sea—the sea which perhaps was his grave—the very fairness 
of this world, upon which she had turned her back for the last blank 
miserable week, made it hateful to her. Such a smiling deceptive 
world, full of sorrow and death. 

The maid let in all the sunshine. 

‘ It’s a lovely afternoon, miss,’ she said; ‘ and it’ll do you a world 
of good to go down-stairs and walk in the garden a bit with your 
par or Dr. Hollinfount, so anxious as they’ve both been about you 
too.’ 

Flora went down to the drawing-room, looking almost as white 
as her dress, and contrived to answer her father’s anxious look with 
a smile. There was heroic effort in that smile, though Flora was 
a small unheroic person. Mark proposed a stroll in the garden be- 
fore dinner, and Flora went with him, and looked at the carnations 
and the geraniums and verbenas and silvery-leaved plants with 
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which the nurseryman had embellished the garden, at Mr. Cham- 
ney’s expense; and at the youthful myrtle on the wall which was 
to climb to the roof in years to come. She passed the green bank 
on which she had sat when Walter proposed to her, and gave a 
pathetic look at the spot, remembering how happy she had been 
then, and how full the world was of hope. She sat by her father 
while he ate his dinner, with better appetite than he had had since 
Walter’s disappearance, and she even made a faint effort to take 
something herself—a blade or two of asparagus—a morsel of chicken 
—a few of the strawberries which Dr. Ollivant’s care had supplied. 
She tried to smile—tried to speak of indifferent things; and there 
was something in that forced cheerfulness which sharpened the doc- 
tor’s agony of remorse. It was not Walter alone he had slain by 
that burst of passion on the cliff—he had killed hope and joy in this 
gentle heart. 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘ Thus I wander’d, companion’d of grief and forlorn, 
Till I wish’d for that land where my being was born.’ 

In a long dormitory, where two rows of pretty little white- 
draperied iron bedsteads were ranged at mathematical distances, 
Louisa Gurner awoke to the educational world—awoke from fever- 
ishly vivid dreams, in which she had been walking with Walter Ley- 
burne in the chestnut groves of Hampton Court ; dreams of so im- 
proper a character that, had they been published, they would have 
been sufficient in their enormity to warrant the strange damsel’s 
expulsion from Thurlow House. 

The stranger, hopelessly wide awake at half-past four in the 
morning, looked down that long vista of beds, and reflected that 
among all those sleepers she could not number a friend. Fifteen 
pairs of eyes would open by and by at the discordant clamour of the 
gong, and all would greet Miss Gurner with the same cold wondering 
stare, as a new girl who had nothing to recommend her to their 
friendly notice, and much in her disfavour. 

Loo gazed along those rows of sleepers, and shuddered. Had she 
awakened in Millbank prison she could hardly have felt more com- 
pletely miserable. Nay, at Millbank she would have been beiter 
off, for she might have had a cell to herself, or at best only one 
companion, and at Millbank no one could have looked down upon 
her. 

Here she felt herself the object of universal contempt. She was 
a year older than the eldest pupil; and while that happy eldest pupil 
was crowning the triumphs of a prolonged scholastic career by private 
lessons in Latin, chemistry, and Italian singing, exalted even above 
that senior class in which she had long distinguished herself, poor 
Loo had been placed in the nethermost rank of little ones, where 
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she sat at the lowest end of a stumpy form, feeling herself a huge 
grotesque figure, among small children who openly laughed at her 
ignorance. : 

Gazing at the cold cleanliness, the rigid order of that spacious 
dormitory, Loo’s thoughts reverted to the back-parlour in Voysey- 
street, and that scene of homely muddle upon which her eyes had 
been wont to open. - The battered ancient furniture crowded in that 
narrow space, the table still scattered with the utensils of last night’s 
supper, the saucepans in the fender, Jarred’s pipes and tobacco-jar 
on the mantelpiece, the dingy old pictures on thé walls, the stained 
and worn old crimson-cloth curtain that kept out the north wind, the 
big arm-chair in which she was wont to sit after supper—now filled 
with a kind of effigy of Mrs. Gurner, composed of that lady’s empty 
garments, which from long use had assumed the shape of the wearer 
—the sleeping grandmother’s wrinkled face and frilled nightcap of 
doubtful purity : Loo thought of these things with a regretful sigh. 

She had hated Voysey-street with all her heart; but this bleak 
unfriendly outer world seemed harder than Voysey-street. There, at 
least, she had been like the rest of the inhabitants; here she felt her- 
self a Pariah. She would rather have had to get up and clean that 
dingy back-parlour, blacklead the grate, lay and light the fire, fill the 
kettle, run out for rolls and Yarmouth bloaters, squabble with the 
milkman, go through all the familiar daily round of sordid household 
toil, than rise presently to meet the blank gaze of those unfamiliar 
faces, to sit at the long breakfast-table, fed and provided for, but 
unnoticed and unloved. 

Miss Tompion’s young ladies looked at her with the eye of sus- 
ticion; she knew and felt that it was so. They had asked her 
. certain regulation questions as to her belongings and past career ; to 
which she had replied with resolute reserve. Was she an orphan 
and a ward in Chancery? No. Had she a father and mother? No; 
only a father. What was his profession? An artist. What kind 
of artist ? A picture-restorer. 

The girls looked at one another doubtfully, and Miss Portslade, 
the young lady who was finishing her education with Latin and 
chemistry, and who had taken the inquiry upon herself, elevated her 
eyebrows, as much as to say this was very low indeed. 

‘A picture-restorer!’ she repeated. ‘Isn’t that the same asa 
picture-cleaner ?’ 

‘I believe so.’ 

‘ Then I’d say ‘‘cleaner’’ in future if I were you, Miss Gurner. It 
doesn’t sound consistent for a young lady in the lower fourth to use 
fine words. And, pray, where does your papa, the picture-cleaner, 
reside ?’ looking at the others as much as to say, ‘Observe the 
humour of the situation.’ 

‘In Voysey-street,’ answered Loo sulkily. 
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‘Is that anywhere near Eccleston-square?’ asked Miss March- 
field, the belle of the school, who lived in that locality. 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘O, come, you must know if Voysey-street is in Belgravia.’ 

‘I don’t know Belgravia.’ 2 

‘ What, not after living all your life in London ?’ 

‘I hardly know anything of London except the street I lived in,’ 
returned Loo, flaming out upon them with flashing eyes and crimson 
cheeks. ‘I have come to school because I am ignorant—that’s why 
I sit on the form with the little ones, that’s why Iam here. My 
father is not a gentleman, and Voysey-street is not a street that 
ladies and gentlemen livein. The Voysey-street people are common 
and ignorant and poor. I have come here to learn to be a lady, if 
I can—though if I’m only to be taught by example, I don’t think 
there’s much chance for me.’ 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Miss Portslade, colouring, while some of 
the other girls tittered slightly, not sorry to see ‘ Portslade’ get the 
worst of it. ‘ We are learning to be satirical—I suppose that’s the 
first effect of education !’ 

Loo went back to her exercise-book, and laboured earnestly at 
the rudiments of the French tongue; and the young ladies, opining 
that they had obtained the utmost information to be extracted from 
her, asked her no farther questions. There seemed nothing interest- 
ing in her circumstances. Had they known that she was an exile 
from her father’s roof, and that a handsome young man was to pay 
for her education, they would not have let her off so lightly. Those 
romantic circumstances might even have elevated her above their 
contempt ; but Loo kept religious silence upon the subject. 

Miss Tompion had been requested to purchase an outfit for her 
pupil, and had received no limit as to expense. But being a person 
who prided herself upon her conscientiousness and uprightness— 
virtues which she brought to the front on all occasions, and pushed 
to the border of severity—-Miss Tompion was careful to purchase 
such garments as were suitable to Louisa’s somewhat indefinite posi- 
tion, and to her future humble career as a bread-winner. Gowns of 
plainest material and Quaker-like hue did Miss Tompion procure 
for her pupil—no silks, no trimmings, none of the small unneces- 
sary graces of the toilet. When Loo came down dressed for church 
in her claret-coloured silk on the first Sunday, Miss Tompion nar- 
rowly escaped a fainting-fit. 

‘Never again let me behold you in that dreadful dress, Miss 
Gurner,’ exclaimed the instructor of youth, when she had recovered 
the normal tranquillity of her spirits; ‘a dress eminently inappro- 
priate to your position, and most repugnant to my taste. Believe 
me, that your first appearance in this house in that dress would have 
been sufficient to secure your exclusion, had the references afforded 
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me been less satisfactory than they were. Fold it neatly and place 
it-in the bottom of your trunk, if you please, Miss Gurner, and 
come back to me in that nice gray alpaca which I selected for you.’ 

Loo went up to the wardrobe-room—a bleak repository of boxes 
and best raiment—and put away the obnoxious gown, but not until 
she had showered the rich red silk with scalding tears of shame and 
anger—not until she had kissed the garment with her hot dry lips. 

‘He gave it to me,’ she gasped, ‘and I love it for his sake— 
and I hate the ugly nasty things she buys me. Just as if I was 
some poor creature who had gone wrong, and was here to be re- 
formed. I feel myself marked out from all the rest even by my 
clothes—as if that were needed to make a difference, when they are 
so unlike me in all things belonging to them. Their fathers and 
mothers, and uncles and aunts, and cousins and friends—people 
coming to see them—people sending them parcels—people writing 
them letters ; while I stand alone—and have no one—not even poor 
old grandmother. It would do me good to hear her nagging—after 
Miss Tompicn.’ 

The beginning of education seemed the weariest work to Louisa 
Gurner. She had only little bits to learn—little bits of geography 
and arithmetic, English grammar and French grammar—and a bald 
twaddling English history to read with her small companions. The 
spoon-meat suitable to babes of eight and nine years was deemed suit- 
able to her, because she too was a beginner. In all the educational 
process there was nothing she could grasp at. Bald facts about the 
Heptarchy and William the Conqueror—an infantile history of Rome 
from the babyhood and youthful squabbles of Romulus and Remus 
_ to the age of the Ceesars—what was there in these to charm Loo, who 
had read English and classic history in Shakespeare’s living page— 
who had breathed Egypt’s warm airs with Antony and Cleopatra, and 
followed mighty Queen Margaret from the day of her youthful pride 
to the hour of ruin, bereavement, and exile? Wearied out by the 
inanity of her daily labours—labours which she executed with honest 
earnest care, for his sake who had placed her in this seminary—Loo 
ventured to ask Miss Tompion for some books to read in the evening. 

‘With pleasure, my dear Miss Gurner,’ replied the school- 
mistress graciously, ‘if you have conscientiously completed your 
studies and prepared yourself for to-morrow.’ 

‘I’ve learned all my lessons, and finished my exercises, and I 
think I could do a good deal more, if you please, Miss Tompion, if 
I were allowed. I feel so out of place among those little girls—so 
big and awkward on that low form—and they laugh at me. I’m sure 
I could learn three times as much—lI don’t feel as if I was getting 
on a bit.’ 

‘I am sorry to observe the indications of a discontented spirit, 
Miss Gurner,’ said Miss Tompion with severity. ‘It was my wish 
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that you should be placed in the lower fourth, that you should ascend 
by easy gradations, and not overtax your capacity at the outset. Re- 
member that in almost all things you are as ignorant as those small 
children at whose childish mirth you complain. It is my desire that 
you should be thoroughly grounded, Miss Gurner—that you should 
begin at the beginning—and not acquire a mere surface varnish of 
education, which would wear off as quickly as it was attained.’ 

Loo blushed at that allusion to varnish, thinking of her father’s 
pictures. ; 

‘If you feel yourself out of place on the form, you may have a 
cane chair at the end of the bench,’ said Miss Tompion. ‘I am will- 
ing to make that concession to your feelings.’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am. I shall feel less ridiculous in a chair.’ 

‘ And now what kind of book would you like ?’ asked Miss Tompion, 
glancing at some well-filled shelves of neatly-bound volumes imme- 
diately behind her chair, volumes which the pupils were permitted 
to borrow. 

‘ Poetry, if you please, ma’am. Might I have a volume of Shake- 
speare ?’ 

‘Shakespeare!’ exclaimed Miss Tompion, horrified. ‘ Do you sup- 
pose that is a book I would place in the hands of any pupil in this 
establishment ? Shakespeare! You horrifyme, Miss Gurner. I be- 
lieve there is an expurgated edition intended for the domestic circle, 
published by the estimable firm of Chambers ; but until they can ex- 
purgate the subjects of many ofthe plays, no edition of Shakespeare 
shall ever enter any domestic circle where I keep watch and ward. 
I will select a book for you, Miss Gurner.’ 

Whereupon Miss Tompion handed the abashed Loo a dryas- 
dust volume of missionary travels in the South Sea Islands, with 
repellent portraits of copper-coloured converts, and prosy descriptions 
of the bread-fruit tree. Poor Loo yawned drearily over the South 

Sea islanders, and could not interest herself in the question of their 
ultimate conversion. She remembered how many heathens there 
were around and about Voysey-street—heathens who heard church- 
bells pealing Sunday after Sunday, and yet stayed at home to smoke 
and drink and idle, and perhaps wind-up the day with a wife-beating. 
Loo remembered the general condition of Voysey-street, and won- 
dered that people should go so far afield for converts. 

Every day made the school routine more irksome to her. The 
gates of knowledge were opened such a little way; she felt she had 
learned a great deal more from Walter Leyburne’s books, in those 
stolen night-watches while her grandmother was asleep, than she 
could ever learn from Miss Storks, the instructress of the little ones, 
whose homeopathic doses of information only wearied her. A few dry 
dates ; a little bit of general information about the castor-oil tree, 
and the process which converts hops into beer, or barley into malt. 
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Hard interesting facts were administered to her like powders. If 
Miss Storks had given her Schiller and a German dictionary, the 
eager desire to know a new poet might have overcome all difficul- 
ties ; nay, difficulties would have inspired this vigorous nature. But 
the easy twaddle of the lower fourth disgusted her with the whole 
business of education. Her ardent longing for enlightenment would 
have given a zest to toil. She would have laboured early and late, 
had she felt herself gaining ground, climbing upward to that moun- 
tain land tenanted by the spirits of the wise and great; but instead 
of studies that would call upon her industry and develop the latent 
power of her mind, Miss Storks gave her infantine lessons, which 
she repeated parrotwise, in common with girls in pmafores and plaited 
hair. 

‘I should have to be here ten years before I knew as much as 
Miss Portslade,’ she thought despairingly ; ‘and she seems a mass 
of ignorance, after Walter Leyburne.’ 

She, the Pariah, had ventured to question that exalted Brahmin, 
the most exalted girl in the school. She had talked to Miss Port- 
slade of poets and painters, and had been surprised by the narrow 
views of the damsel, whose acquaintance with the world of imagina- 
tion had never gone beyond the choice morsels in a gift-book or 
selection for recitation, and who knew about as much of art as the 
great gray cockatoo on the brazen stand in the ballroom—a big 
bare apartment opening on the garden, where Miss Tompion’s pupils 
took their dancing-lessons. 

It was a hard thing to sit in that peopled classroom, and feel 
herself friendless—to see the girls with arms round one another’s 
waists in confidential talk—to know that all had their favourite 
companions, their friendships, their secrets, their various bonds of 
union, and to know herself outside all. After that cross-examina- 
tion by Miss Portslade, her fate was sealed—the fiat had gone forth 
—she was a vulgar common person, whom it was not the correct 
thing to know. MHer very presence in the school was an offence 
against those high-bred young ladies. Miss Portslade’s father was 
a half-pay colonel at Bath; whereby she looked down upon the Miss 
Collinsons and the Miss Pycrofts, whose parents were coach-builders 
and Italian-warehouse people; and only tolerated Miss Badgeman, 
whose father brewed. Miss Portslade had remarked that the line 
must be drawn somewhere. At no superior school in Bath would 
an Italian-warehouseman’s daughter be admitted. Miss Portslade 
had shut her eyes to the degradation of Italian warehouses; but 
now a picture-cleaner’s daughter was foisted upon them, Miss Port- 
slade felt that the line must be drawn; and the line, being drawn, 
severed Louisa Gurner from the young persons among whom she 
lived.” The barest civility was shown her; she was as lonely as a 
leper in an Eastern city; nay, more alone, for she had not even 
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fellow-lepers with whom to keep company. Some soft-hearted dam- 
sels among Miss Tompion’s pupils looked at the Pariah with eyes of 
pity, as she sat isolated at the darkest end of the schoolroom con- 
ning her brief lessons. These yearned to show her some kindness 
—to speak a few cheering words—yearned, but dared not: the fear 
of Miss Portslade was before their eyes. There is nothing more 
slavish than a schoolgirl; and Miss Portslade’s sarcasm was con- 
sidered crushing. 

It had been decided at an early stage of Louisa’s initiation that 
she was not only vulgar, but ugly. Those large dark eyes were not 
proper—too large, too dark, too brilliant when she was angry. The 
long black lashes were tolerable enough, or would have been pass- 
able in a better-born young person. The dark-pale complexion 
was simply abominable. 

‘I wonder if she ever washes,’ mused Miss Portslade. 

‘T should think she must be a Jewess, with those eyes,’ remarked 
Miss Badgeman. 

‘Or perhaps her mother was a gipsy, and sold brooms,’ specu- 
lated Miss Collinson. 

‘A good idea, Collinson. It’s like you to put a spoke in her 
wheel,’ retorted Miss Portslade, with happy allusion to the coach- 
building business, whereat Miss Collinson blushed. 

The general opinion about her ugliness found its way somehow 
to Loo’s ears. The little ones—either egged-on by some malicious 
elder or spontaneously spiteful— communicated the edict of that 
Vehmgericht in which Miss Portslade was chief magistrate. They 
told Loo what had been said of her complexion and of her eyes. 

‘Did your mother really sell brooms ?’ asked Miss Flopson, the 
lowest in the lower fourth. 

‘No, she didn’t,’ answered Loo; ‘ but I’d ever so much rather 
sell brooms than stay here. You can tell your fine young ladies 
that.’ 

The speech was duly reported in Miss Flopson’s shrill treble. 

‘ Of course,’ said Miss Portslade, pausing from an Italian theme, 
in which she was descanting on the merits of Petrarch and Tasso 
in her fine Italian hand, ‘ anybody could see that she has those low 
instincts. She is out of place here, and I’m glad she feels it.’ 

Louisa wondered whether that was a true bill which charged 
her with ugliness. It was not the first time she had been re- 
proached for lack of beauty. Her father, when in a good humour, 
had praised her for her good looks—told her she had as fine a pair 
of eyes as you could meet in a day’s walk, and that there’d be money 
bid for her yet, if she took care of herself. But when out of sorts 
—when the feathers of this bird of prey had been unpleasantly 
ruffled —Mr. Gurner had been wont to upbraid his only child—to 
call her black as Erebus and ugly as a toad. Her grandmother 
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had been wont to wail and lament because Loo favoured the Gur- 
ners rather than the old lady’s own people, who were all fair, with 
aquiline noses and auburn hair, and appeared to have been a race 
alike distinguished for dignity and good looks. What of Walter? 
Had he thought her handsome ? 

He had hardly told her so; and though he had made her the 
model for two of his pictures, it was possible that beauty was not 
the characteristic of either heroine she had been required to repre- 
sent. Lamia, the serpent-woman, must be at best a semidiabolical 
personage. Esmeralda, the gipsy-girl, crouching on the prison 
floor, could have been at best but a wild unkempt creature. He 
had seldom praised her beauty in all their free happy talk. But he 
had done something better during that night journey from Kingston. 
He had told her that he loved her; with passion, with insistence 
had repeated the confession of his love; told her how he loved her 
in spite of himself; loved her all the while he had been striving his 
hardest to love some one else; and that he would marry her and 
none other, if she would have him. 

She had been brave enough to reject him; to say no; not once, 
but many times ; not in the Kingston road only, but afterwards on 
the day he had brought her to Thurlow House. She had held his 
future happiness, his prospects, above her own content, and had 
said him nay, very proud that he had loved her well enough to con- 
template such a sacrifice. 

Thus, remembering that he had loved her, that decision of the 
schoolgirls about her ugliness troubled her very little. It was enough 
to know that she was good enough to be loved by him, fair enough 
to please the painter’s eye, sweet enough to have crept unawares 
into his heart. Let the rest of the world condemn her as ugly and 
vulgar. She had won the only praise she cared for. 

How she thought of him and dreamed of him in this new lone- 
liness of life amidst an unfriendly crowd! -There were certain inter- 
vals in which she was free to walk in the garden—the old secluded 
garden, with its high red-brick walls, and ancient turf, soft and deep, 
and century-old espaliers. The house was to be pulled down shortly 
to make room for a railway station; but in the mean time it was a fine 
old mansion—a relic of an old world. The schoolgirls could hear 
the hum of Kensington High-street from that shady old garden, but 
they could see no more of the outer world than the roofs and chimneys 
that rose above the wall. 

Loo walked alone and thought of the old pleasant easy-going 
days in Voysey-street —Voysey-street which she had hated so 
intensely while she inhabited it, but which she looked back upon 
now with a tender fondness. How happy she had been there, after 
all! What Bohemian ease and freedom of life! No sneers, no cold 
looks, nothing to endure but a little harmless nagging from Mrs. 
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Gurner, monotonous as the dropping of water, and no more injuri- 
ous; or an occasional outbreak of temper from Jarred. That had 
been bad, certainly; but he was her father, and she had pitied him 
and loved him, and blamed the hardness of Fate and the world for 
all his shortcomings. She had believed what he told her so often— 
that he would have been a better man if Fortune had used him 
better. 

Here there were no angry looks, no lightning glances that 
made her quail; no gradual change to good humour and friendli- 
ness, generally culminating in a hot supper and a jovial evening; for 
Jarred was at his best when he shook himself out of an evil temper, 
and comforted himself with a gill of rum from the public-house, and 
cried Vogue la galere! Here there were only cold indifferent faces, 
eyes which seemed to overlook her. 

The garden was the best place, for there she could get away from 
the superior young ladies who had agreed to ignore her. There she 
could find a shady path where she could walk up and down and think 
of the days that were no more. Hard for the very young when they 
have to look back and say, ‘ Yes; that was life.’ 

Loo had been at Thurlow House nearly a month, and Walter 
Leyburne had made no sign of his remembrance of her. At parting, 
when she clung to him, weeping passionately, forgetful of all good 
resolutions—very woman in her sorrow and weakness—he had com- 
forted her with promises of letters and visits. Miss Tompion had 
allowed them a few minutes—not more than five—of farewell un- 
disturbed by her presence. 

‘I'll come to see you, Loo, as soon as I think you've settled 
down a little, and I’ll write every week.’ 

‘No, you won’t; you'll go and marry Miss Chamney, and forget 
that there’s such a person as I on the face of the earth.’ 

‘Forget you, Loo! I wish I could. Haven’t you told me to 
forget you ?’ 

‘ Yes—and it would be best for both of us. But don’t do it all 
at once. I had rather you didn’t come to see me; only write—do 
write, Walter !’ speaking his Christian name in that low thrilling tone 
which comes from the depth of a woman’s heart—rare had been her 
utterance of that dear name. ‘ You will write, won’t you, and tell 
me what you are painting, and if you are happy—and—when you 
are going to be married ?’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t harp upon that string, Loo. You've 
refused to marry me—so you may as well leave the subject alone.’ 

‘I want you to be happy,’ she said sorrowfully, tenderly, looking 
into his face with her solemn eyes, as if she were trying to read the 
mystery of his thoughts. ‘Hark! Miss What’s-her-name is coming. 
You will write ?’ 

‘Yes, Loo; once a week at the leas'.’ 
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Once a week, and no letter had come in four long weeks. Poor 
unstable Walter had tried to write from Branscomb and had failed. 
It was too hard a task to write to Loo, when to tell her of his daily 
life was to speak of Flora. He felt that there would be a kind of 
treachery towards both in writing that promised letter—so he made 
up his mind to wait till he got back to London, when he would go 
and see poor Loo, and find out how she got on in her new phase of 
existence. 

‘It wouldn’t do to visit her often, of course,’ he said to him- 
self; ‘ but just once, to see if she is happy; nobody could object to 
that.’ 

Then came that summer afternoon in the garden with ‘ Epypsi- 
chidion,’ and Flora’s gentle joy when he offered her that weak heart 
of his. After that he could not think of Loo without a pang—and 
yet did think of her to his own torture—recalling her tears, her 
agonised look at parting. 

‘Poor child, she did not know it was for ever,’ he thought. 
‘Yet she would not have me when I offered myself to her. I 
have no reason to be sorry for her. Perhaps it is for myself I am 
sorry.’ 

At parting, Walter squeezed a crumpled envelope into Louisa’s 
hand, just at the last moment of all, while Miss Tompion’s eye was 
upon them. The girl forgot all about this paper in the pain of part- 
ing. She went straight up to the long white bleak bed-chamber which 
had been shown her—to the spotless little bed she was to sleep 
on, indicated by a neat cardboard tablet on the wall above, on which 
her name was written. Beside this narrow couch Loo flung herself, 
and buried her tearful face in the coverlet, and wept as long as her 
tears would flow—wept till the loud clang of the tea-bell pealed shrilly 
through the house, when the forlorn damsel rose, washed her, face, 
and smoothed her tangled hair, but could not obliterate the traces 
of those foolish tears. Her eyelids were puffy and red ; her cheeks 
white as a sheet of letter-paper. She looked a wretched creature to 
appear before fifty pairs of strange eyes. 

Just as she was leaving the room, she spied that crumpled 
paper on the floor by her bed, and ran eagerly to pick it up. He 
had given it to her. It might contain some word of comfort. 

Alas, no. Outside the envelope was written, ‘For pocket- 
money.’ Inside there was nothing but a twenty-pound bank-note. 

She looked at the money as if it were the most despicable thing 
in the world—she who had never had a twenty-pound note in her 
hand before. 

‘How good of him!’ she thought; ‘ but I don’t want his money. 
I’d rather have had a few lines of comfort.’ 














Edmund Evans, 


BEFORE THE BALL. 
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BEFORE THE BALL 


Waar conquests will you make to-night— 
What new loves will adore you ? 

Who'll swear your face is far more bright 
Than any seen before you ? 

Who’ll clasp your lithe waist in the dance, 
And prize each precious minute, 

And wonder if your tender glance 
Has any meaning in it ? 


Who'll love you with an old-world love— 
Long since gone out of fashion ; 

Will burn to win and wear your glove, 
And plead an earnest passion ? 

Who, gazing on your child-like eyes, 
Will deem you his ideal ; 

And, hanging on your sweet replies, 
Believe your love is real ? 


Ah, lady, let the dress be gay, 
And deft the handmaid’s duty ; 
But spare one idle moth to-day 
That flutters round your beauty. 
For you, who play a cruel part, 
So many loves forsaking, 
May one day know you have a heart, 
And chance to find it breaking. 


H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


Turirp Senriss, Vout. III. F.S. Vou. XXIII. M 
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JAMES GILLRAY 
Politicomastix 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


In the Burlington Arcade, many years ago, there used to be a print- 
shop, which was to me, then a solitary boy, much given to observa- 
tion of the prowlingly cogitative kind, a source of never-failing delight. 
That ‘ tenacious memory’ with the possession of which I have been fre- 
quently reproached—as though the enjoyer of a strong remembrance 
should be thereby deprived of any credit he might claim for having 
learned a great many things by heart, while his fellows who now 
taunt him with the ‘ tenacity’* of his memory were playing peg-top, 
or the fool—has for once played me false, since I am unable to recol- 
lect the name of the person who kept this particular print-warehouse 
in the Arcade, say thirty years ago. I think that his (or her) name 
was Laporte; but of this I am by no means certain. At all events 
it was a French shop, and the windows used to glow with the 
choicest productions of Aubert’s famous magasins in the Galérie Véro- 
Dodat, and the Place de la Bourse, Paris. Lithography, thirty years 
since, was in its brief but glorious heyday of prosperity ; shop-win- 
dows were unsmirched by the cloudy blotches of landscape, and the 
revolting microscopy of portrait photography; and my childish enthu- 
siasm for art was quickened (and bettered too, I hope) ty the sight 
of the storie drawings of the great French draughtsmen: the martial 
scenes and costumes of Raffet, Charlet, and Hippolyte Bellangé ; 
the wondrous grotesques of Daumier; the queer fancies of Gran- 
ville; the exquisitely thoughtful and witty social sketches of Gavarni; 
the innumerable caprices, military, sporting, comical, and zoological, 
of Victor Adam ;. and the grand chalk heads of Jullien, prince of 
drawing-masters. Photography has killed all these men ; and litho- 
graphy, as a means of illustration, only survives in its basest form— 
in the dirty, clumsy, ragged pen-and-ink scrawls of the Journal 
Amusant and the Vie Parisienne. 

It was to me a bitter sorrow when one day the French wy -shop 


* The ‘tenacity’ of a fiddlestick! I never knew a man of letters yet whose 
memory equalled in ‘tenacity’ that of a cabman or a tavern waiter, I have been 
for a long time writing a book on the so-called ‘Phenomena’ of Memory, and in 
which I shall prove to demonstration that a tolerably equal memorial retentiveness 
can be attained by all men (not being mentally or physically incapacitated from 
study), if they will only consent to adopt a certain kind of culture, and submit to 
a certain system of discipline in developing, maturing, fortifying, and preserving 
a faculty with which all human beings—and many brutes—are endowed, 
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disappeared from the Arcade, and I was no longer privileged to gaze 
upon the ever-shifting scenes of the drama of Love, War, and Fun, 
performed for my special behoof, so it seemed to me, by a hundred 
famous artists. I bade a long farewell to the campaigns of the 
Great Napoleon ; to the formidable types of cuirassiers, Polish lan- 
cers, and dragons de la garde; to roaring lions, bounding panthers, 
and high-mettled racers (these were M. Victor Adam’s special sub- 
jects) ; to the ‘ Enfants Terribles’ and the ‘ Fourberies de Femmes ;’ 
to the head of Queen Elizabeth after Paul Delaroche, and the ‘ Odal- 
isque’ after Ingres; to the ‘ Scenes de la Vie Privée des Animaux’ 
and the ‘ Petites Miséres de la Vie Humaine;’ and to a whole world 
of débardeurs, débardeuses, titis, and other glittering masquerade folks. 
Thenceforth indeed I found (and find even to this day) high art very 
adequately represented in the shop-windows of Lechertier-Barbe, in 
the Quadrant; but to discover my dear old battle-scenes, caricatures, 
military types, and fancy-ball costumes I was forced to travel very 
far afield, even to Finch-lane, Cornhill, where there was a shop for 
French publications close to the grander chaleographic emporium of 
Mr. Alderman Moon. Was there not a place called ‘Joe’s,’ in 
Finch-lane? Didn’t you take thither to be broiled the steak, 
wrapped up in a fresh cabbage-leaf, which you had just purchased at 
Bannister’s? Do you remember Moxhay, the great biscuit-baker hard 
by Bannister’s ? Wasn’t the Hall of Commerce ‘somewhere close 
by? And what the pest, I should like to know, have Metropolitan 
Improvements done with my beloved old City of London ? 

New joys were, however, in store for me in the Burlington. The 
French print-shop was turned into a bonnet-shop, a bootmaker’s, an 
establishment for the sale of jet and ormolu ornaments—que sais-je 
—who can keep count of the infinite mutabilities of retail commerce 
at the west end of London? But one morning in the year fifty 
something, happening to pass down the Arcade, I noticed a 
shop near the north-east corner which, in an art sense, had 
become most gloriously transformed. The windows were full to 
repletion ef caricatures—large bold etchings, brilliantly coloured. 
They were mainly political, of undeniable British manufacture, and 
the youngest of them was at least thirty years old; while many 
dated from the period immediately preceding the first French revo- 
lution. The good lady who kept this shop—I forget her name too, 
but that she was a lady I am sure—had somehow come into posses- 
sion of a very large stock of caricatures by Gillray, Rowlandson, and 
Bunbury. Mingled with these were a few very early George and 
Robert Cruikshanks. I think she had a copy or two of the ‘ Slap 
at Slop’ and the ‘ Political House that Jack built,’ together with 
some of George’s outrageously funny attacks on the first Napoleon, 
published just before and after Waterloo; but in her varied assort- 
ment the Gillrays very largely predominated. I had long been an 
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intense admirer of the works of this strange wild old man—a genius, 
if ever one there lived, and as mad as geniuses generally prove to be 
—and for some years had been diligently collecting such of the im- 
pressions from his plates as fell in my way. The display, however, 
made by the good lady in the Burlington was a new and most wel- 
come revelation to me. As a young man I had been unaware that 
an almost complete collection (uncoloured) of Gillray’s etchings had 
been made by Mr. H. G. Bohn, and in the form of a splendid folio 
volume could be purchased for something under ten pounds ; but the 
expenditure of even half that sum on a single book would have been 
beyond my means just then, and I was fain to pick up my Gillrays 
where and when I could in five-shilling and half-crown lots. I be- 
came a pretty good customer to the good lady in the Burlington ; 
but the choicest samples in her stock—the celebrated panorama of 
the coronation of Napoleon I., and the scene of the Sansculottes in 
Parliament, for example—were very speedily bought up by amateurs 
with longer purses than mine. In process of time the good lady 
seemed to have sold out her stock of Gillrays altogether. She be- 
gan to vend John Leech’s ‘ Fly-leaves,’ Alfred Crowquill’s ‘ Humor- 
ous Sketches’—they were sketchy but not humorous. Then a 
number of illustrated comic songs made their appearance in her 
panes; and ultimately she made a faint attempt to exhibit and dis- 
pose of certain engraved and lithographed productions of my own. 
This last venture must have brought her business to a complete 
standstill, I fancy. Under any circumstances my interest in her 
ceased, and I saw her no more. 

There are very few coloured impressions of Gillray to be seen in 
London print-shop windows nowadays; and it is for that reason 
that I very cordially hail the appearance of a very handsome volume 
entitled the Works of James Gillray the Caricaturist; with the 
History of his Life and Times, edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.R.S., which has been recently published by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus of Piccadilly. The indefatigable antiquary and graphic 
writer who has edited the work has, in his introduction, noted some 
points of Gillrayian lithography to which brief reference may be made. 
A selection from the works of the ‘ Politicomastix,’ the subjects 
copied in a reduced form, was published by Miller, Rodwell, and Martin, 
and by Blackwood of Edinburgh, so long ago as 1818; an ill-chosen 
period, since the market must have been overstocked with the original 
productions of the artist, of whose coarseness and ferocity the public 
had grown by that time somewhat weary: preferring as it sensibly 
did the mellower humour and better-natured satire of George 
Cruikshank, who in 1818, although young, was already famous. 
The Edinburgh undertaking, obviously projected from a high-Tory 
point of view, did not go beyond the publication of nine parts out of 
at least thrice that number of fasiculi which had been intended ; 
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and the gentleman employed to furnish the letterpress explanatory 
of the plates was fain frankly to compare his task with that of ‘ bond- 
men compelled to make bricks without straw.’ Not being able to 
elucidate the pictures himself, he avenged himself by ‘ abusing the 
plaintiff's attorney ;’ that is to say, he inveighed fiercely against 
‘ the cold-hearted scribblers’ who allowed such a genius as Gillray 
to go to the grave unnoticed, and he proceeded to declare it ‘a burn- 
ing shame’ that so many of the artist’s works should become 
ambiguous for want of a commentator. ‘The political squibs have 
already lost half their point for want of a glossary ; and many of the 
traits of private life so characteristic of men and manners are become 
oblivious to ninety-nine hundredths of those who perambulate the 
streets of this mighty town.’ ‘ For want of a glossary.’ This humi- 
_liating confession was made in 1818, when Gillray had been dead 
only three years. Mad as he was, he had been valid within four years 
of his death. His last coherent production, a very elaborate 
etching, with the title of the ‘Great Balloon,’ exhibiting much of his 
early fire and fun, was executed in the autumn of 1810; and in this 
work even the most cursory student of political caricature may at 
once recognise the portraits of Lords Grenville, Temple, Bucking- 
ham, and Stafford; with those of Lord Henry Petty (the late 
Marquis of Lansdowne), Lord Sidmouth, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, and many more. We are now in 
1874; and it is curious to reflect that we have yet amongst us, hale 
and active, a caricaturist old enough to have executed in 1810, and 
with his own admirable etching-needle, this very caricature of the 
‘Great Balloon.’ This caricaturist—this artist, I would rather say 
—is George Cruikshank; and so closely do some of Gillray’s later 
etchings resemble in handling and texture the earlier works of 
Cruikshank, that I have sometimes been tempted to ask G.C. whether, 
in his youth, he had never been called upon to finish a plate com- 
menced but abandoned by Mrs. Humphrey’s poor crazy lodger. But 
you remember how it fared with the inquisitive gentleman who pro- 
posed to interrogate Sir Philip Francis in his old age as to whether 
he was really the author of Junius. ‘At your peril, sir!’ thundered 
forth the mysterious bureaucrat ; and on that subject at least the 
inquisitive gentleman thenceforth and for ever held his tongue. 

But are we so soon ‘ forcot,’ as Rip Van Winkle says? I am 
afraid that we, and what we do, must be very speedily forgotten. 
Old Stat nominis Umbra himself foresaw a period when ‘the force and 
direction of personal satire’ should be ‘ no longer understood.’ Alas! 
for aught we can tell, that period may arrive the day after to-mor- 
row. The same publishers to whom we are indebted for Gillray’s 
Life and Work brought out a short time since a gallery of illus- 
trious literary characters,—a reproduction of the portraits and biogra- 
phies by Daniel Maclise and William Maginn which, between 1831 
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and 1837, brought so much renown to Fraser’s Magazine. In this 
collection there is the grand panoramic tableau of ‘ the Fraserians,’ 
comprising effigies of Ainsworth, Macnish, Serjeant Murphy, 
Churchill, Percival Bankes, Southey, Barry Cornwall, Maginn him- 
self, Mahony, Washington Irving, Gleig, Carlyle, Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Allan Cunningham, Count d’Orsay, Moir, Sir David 
Brewster, Theodore Hook, Crofton Croker, Fraser, Jerdan, Dunlop, 
Galt, Hogg, Coleridge, and Thackeray. Here are twenty-five more 
or less illustrious literary characters; and most of their number were 
flourishing in the year her Majesty came to the throne. Coleridge 
I never saw; but I can remember the port and mien of Jack Church- 
ill (a Times man), of Serjeant Murphy, of Count d’Orsay, of 
Mahony (Father Prout), of Thackeray, of Sir Egerton Brydges, of 
Theodore Hook, of William Jerdan, and of Sir David Brewster as 
distinctly as any person moving in literary circles can remember the 
yesterday’s sight of the still living Fraserians. Maginn I was nearly 
seeing once; but I missed him. Washington Irving, I suspect, 
Maclise himself did not set eyes upon; and nobody with whom I 
have been acquainted ever saw Southey, nor wished particularly to 
see that learned but intolerant turncoat. How many of the five- 
and-twenty Fraserians are alive at this day? So far as I can make 
out, just four: William Harrison Ainsworth, Bryan W. Proctor 
(Barry Cornwall), Thomas Carlyle, and Mr. Gleig, the Chaplain- 
General. As it was, the editor of the Maclise portrait gallery ex- 
perienced great. difficulty in establishing the identity of some of 
these counterfeit presentments; and there are yet two or three which 
he has been wholly unable to identify. 

Let us not quarrel, then, with the editor of the 1818 ‘Gillray’ 
for his incompetence to ‘ elucidate’ the caricatures of an artist whose 
pictured satires extend over a period of forty years. We are so 
very soon ‘ forcot.’ Some years since, there used to be—and may 
be still for aught I know— in the windows of the Punch office in Fleet- 
street a kind of blind or panel, painted either by Kenny Meadows 
or by the late Archibald Henning, grotesquely delineating the person- 
ages who were the principal objects of Mr. Punch’s satire in 1842-3. 
Three-fourths of those personages are by this time utterly forgotten. 
Who knows or cares anything in 1874 about Mr. Alderman and 
Sheriff Moon, or Lord Mayor Gibbs, or Mr. George Jones (I stum- 
bled over him once, in America, as ‘the Count Johannes’), or Silk 
Buckingham, or the poet Bunn (not half a bad poet, lyrically speak- 
ing, and not half a bad fellow as times went), or Jenkins of the 
Morning Post? Vieux habits, vieux galons. A ‘glossary’ is needed to 
explain the satire of that Punch panel, over which we used to laugh 
so consumedly. And the ‘ Dunciad,’ and ‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’ 
and the ‘ Hind and Panther,’ and ‘ Hudibras,’ and Boileau’s satires 
—did not those productions all need ‘ glossaries’ within a very brief 
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period from the time of their publication? Perhaps the ‘ Iliad’ and 
‘ Odyssey,’ after all, were mere ‘skits,’ and Helen, Paris, Hector, 
Ulysses, and the rest were real personages outrageously caricatured 
by a sublime Gillray. It is impossible to tell with certainty, be- 
cause it is impossible to know how brief or how long a period may 
elapse before the bitter prophecy of Junius is verified, and ‘the force 
and direction of personal satire’ is ‘no longer understood.’ John 
Leech and Richard Doyle already need glossaries explanatory of their 
cartoons. John Tenniel’s cartoons may stand in need of such an 
explanation ere another lustre has passed. Who would not be in- 
finitely perplexed where he called upon, without notice, to identify 
all the personages whom ‘ H. B.’ has limned ? and do so very many 
people know who the redoubtable caricaturist ‘H. B.’ was at all? I 
will go further, and venture to surmise that a very large proportion of . 
the younger generation who read the novel Vanity Fair do not know 
that the Marquis of Steyne is a portrait of a Marquis of Hertford, and 
that the same nobleman figures in Mr. Disraeli’s Coningsby as the 
Marquis of Monmouth. Nearly all Mr. Thackeray’s characters— 
from Mr. Wenham to Mrs. Mackenzie, from Rummun Lal to Mr. 
Algernon Deuceace—had their counterparts in real life, and with those 
counterparts the last generation were perfectly familiar. The exist- 
ing generation are beginning to want a Thackerayian ‘ glossary ;’ but 
a Dickensian one they will scarcely need, I fancy. Mrs. Gamp, Mr. 
Pecksniff (who has been foolishly identified with a gentleman still 
living, and not in the least resembling the arch humbug in Chuzzle- 
wit), Dick Swiveller, and the Marchioness belong, not to an age, but 
to all time; they are types more of species than of individuals. 
There might very feasibly be a French Pecksniff or a Chinese Swi- 
viller, just as there have been, and are, and will be English Don 
Quixotes, Italian Blifils, and Spanish Tom Joneses. 

Talking of Vanity Fair reminds me that the conductor of the 
clever periodical which has adopted the title of Mr. Thackeray’s 
great prose epic has been wiser in his generation than the majority 
of his predecessors, and has taken care that posterity shall make no 
mistake as to ‘the force and direction of the personal satire’ of M. 
Pellegrini and his compeers. The names of the original sitters are 
not indeed appended to the caricatures themselves; but in the ac- 
companying fly-leaf ‘Jehu Junior’ tells you all about them. Mr. 
M‘Lean, of the Haymarket, would have done well had he tacked 
such explanatory fly-leaves to the ‘H. B.s’ which he issued be- 
’ tween 1829 and 1845. This Mr. M‘Lean, a gentleman of great 
taste, culture, and energy, and the father of a well-known art pub- 
lisher still carrying on business in the Haymarket, but in a different 
part of the thoroughfare from that patronised by his sire, was a great 
admirer of Gillray’s works. From the executors of Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, the artist’s publisher and patroness, or from their assigns, he 
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acquired the original copper-plates ; and in 1880 he published an 
almost complete edition, in two volumes, of the works of the ‘ Poli- 
ticomastix.’ The original coppers subsequently passed into the pos- 
session of Mr. Bohn, who augmented the collection by a number of 
plates published by the eminent and ancient print-selling firm of 
Fores, in Piccadilly (they were the patrons of old Isaac Cruikshank, 
George’s father, and of the two Henry Alkens, father and son, the 
sporting painters); and in 1851, the Gillray epopca was rearranged 
in two divisions. The political and social caricatures formed one 
thick folio; but there were a number of subjects somewhat too 
coarse for modern taste, and these, like the contents of the cabinet 
in the Museo Borbonico at Naples, chi non si mostra alle donne, 
were bound up separately. They are exceedingly revolting, and in 
some club libraries afford inexhaustible entertainment to naughty 
old gentlemen. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, it would seem, who has at his fingers’ ends 
the whole ‘ Secret History of England,’ as Isaac Disraeli would say, 
from the time of Julius Cesar to the present day, codperated with 
Mr. Bohn, and with Mr. R. H. Evans, ‘ whose knowledge of all 
that concerned the Whig Club rendered his advice of great import- 
ance,’ in compiling a ‘key,’ which was published in an octavo volume 
to accompany the folios of plates. This edition was, however, not 
only costly but cumbersome, its vast size rendering reference to it 
a task of considerable difficulty. Thus the publishers of the handsome 
and portable volume before me were, to use their own words, ‘led 
to believe that a work of great interest might be formed by con- 
densation of the finest performances of Gillray extant; by pre- 
senting examples of wider selection than either of the published 
editions afford ; by preserving in many cases only the most pungent 
parts of certain caricatures; by rejecting a mass of subjects, which 
from the circumstance of their merely local allusions or ephemeral 
nature are now uninteresting to the general reader ; and, more espe- 
cially, by suppressing those subjects which, from their vulgarity, have 
injuriously reflected their coarseness upon the choicer examples of 
graphic humour by which they are accompanied.’ In this last par- 
ticular lies, indeed, the chief claim of Messrs. Chatto and Windus’ 
Gillray to general acceptance. The mad old man of genius was very 
frequently disgustingly coarse—coarser even than the coarse age in 
which he worked ; but the selection edited by Mr. Thomas Wright, 
while marvellously comprehensive, and adequately representative of 
Gillray’s capacity, is wholly innocuous from the ‘ proprieties’ point of 
view. It may be warranted not ‘to raise a blush to the most 
modest countenance,’ even to that of Mrs. Grundy, whose mamma, 
it may not be generally known, was a Vestal Virgin who got liberated 
from her vows somehow, and married an Augur. 

Mr. Wright is the first essayist on the performance of the 
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‘ Politicomastix’ who has succeeded in giving us something like a 
definite individuality of the Man, Gillray. At the most, there is 
not much to be said of his individuality. Although his name, during 
forty years, was continually before the public, and although he lived 
many years, and at last died, in St. James’s-street, within a stone’s 
throw of the Royal Palace and the chief fashionable and political 
clubs, he was always under a cloud. Take him for all in all, he may 
be reckoned among the most mysterious of mankind—of artistic 
mankind I mean—among whose mysterious examples you will at 
once call to mind Rembrandt, Guido, Turner, and William Blake. His 
portrait, prefixed to Mr. Wright’s comely volume, is that of a large- 
fronted, high-cheek boned, aquiline-nosed man, with very large, sad, 
gray eyes, and lips squarely and sternly cut almost to the cruel 
degree of sternness. Indeed, pictorially speaking, James Gillray 
knew nothing of the quality of mercy. He spared neither age nor 
sex nor station in his wrath, and he was nearly always angry. 
‘ How I want thee, hum’rous Hogart! 
Thou, I hear, a pleasant rogue art,’ 

cried Swift in his last years of satirical savagery, asking for a limner 
to draw the portraits of the Legion Club—the Irish House of Com- 
mons. But James Gillray would have suited Swift’s turn much 
better than Hogarth, whose satire was tempered by the most genial 
humour; who (albeit childless himself) loved children dearly ; who 
was always ready to chuck a pretty girl under the chin, to ad- 
just the burden to a porter’s back, to fling sixpence to a beggar, to 
help the lame dog over the stile, and who was to all intents and 
purposes a jolly good fellow. But the seva indignatio of Gillray 
kirrew no modifications. He was the Plagosus Orbilius of the etch- 
ing-needle ; his burin was a birch, and it was always Black Monday 
to his scholars. He delighted to insult the weaknesses and the in- 
firmities of humanity ; his ideas were uncleanly ; his experience was 
vast; his power of execution tremendous; his knowledge of art was 
austerely classical; yet his expression and execution were as coarse as 
those in a penny valentine. Finally, he was miserable and mad. 
Yes; he would have suited the Dean of St. Patrick’s to a T. 

‘ Gillray, though silent, shy, and inexplicable to those who knew 
him best, was an attentive observer of the motives which actuated 
all degrees of men.’ ‘This is as obvious a truism as would be the 
remark that the author of ‘ Modern Polite Conversation’ and the 
‘ Directions to Servants’ must have been (although silent, shy, and 
inexplicable) a very attentive observer of the manners of society in 
the reigns of Queen Anne and George I. Mr. Wright is rather in- 
clined to picture Gillray as ‘a quiet observer, a retiring philosopher. 
. . . «His disposition was not of the superficial order ; the depths 
of his nature were not open to all comers.’ A biographer has every 
right to be in love with his hero; and I do not blame Mr. Wright 
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for wishing us to look at the terrible Juvenal of the copper-plate as 
an amiable and sensitive recluse—as a kind ‘of hermit of St. James’s- 
street.’ In fine, even with the aid of all Mr. Wright’s learning and 
industry and acumen, how much do we know about the inner Gill- 
ray ? Not much, I fear. Homo duplex—triplex rather. You are 
somebody to the world; somebody else to a few intimate friends ; 
but a Third and quite another Somebody to Yourself. The biogra- 
pher tells us that Gillray chose to lose his own individuality in 
strange scenes and rough company, and to mix for diversion in 
rough company. Hear Burton on Democritus: ‘As he was de- 
scribed by Hippocrates and Laertius he was a little wearish old man, 
very melancholy by nature, averse from company in his latter days, 
and much given to solitariness; a famous philosopher, . . . in a 
word, a general scholar, a great student; and to the end that 
he might better contemplate, I find it related by some that 
he put out his eyes, and was in his old age voluntarily blind. 
Howsoever it was, he lived at last in a garden of the suburbs 
(of Abdera), wholly betaking himself to his studies and a private 
life; saving sometimes that he would walk down to the haven, 
and laugh heartily at such variety of ridiculous objects as there he 
saw. Such a man was Democritus.’ C’est comme cela. How many 
years ago was it that Mr. Thackeray told us that the Giants must 
live alone? Yet, solitary as he is, Gigans will sometimes issue from 
his cloister about sundown, start down to Iffley Lock, and ‘ laugh 
heartily’ at the slanging matches of the bargees. ‘J’at besoin de 
m’encanailler /’ poor Sophie Arnould used to say when she was 
weary of champagne and ortolans, and the conversation of dukes 
and peers of France, of academicians and poets and petits abbés. 
Mathew Prior, in the plenitude of his poetic fame and diplomatic pro- 
sperity, used to steal down to a low mug-house in Long-acre to smoke 
a pipe and tipple three-thread beer with a common soldier and his 
wife.* Itis delicious to surmise what kind of conversation could 
have passed among such an exquisitely ill-assorted trio. There was 
the longing of the Solitary Man for sympathy and society, but 
among strange associates. Here was the besoin de s’encanailler on 
the part of one whose lines had fallen in pleasant places—whose 
life was one of ease, and splendour, and renown, and the glory of 
intellectual culture. But such philo-misanthropy was only spas- 
modic with Prior. With Swift and with Gillray it was chronic. 

Of Gillray’s everyday life under the roof of Mrs. Humphrey, the 
mistress of the well-known print-shop in St. James’s-street, for 
whom, during so many years, he almost exclusively worked, we have 


* The story has been told of Swift, and (substituting the King’s Arms tavern in 
Kensington for the Long-acre mug-house) of Addison; but it really pertains, I 
opine, to Prior. Yet Swift, like Dickens, must have listened to, if he did not actu- 
ally mingle with, the strangest of strange company. 
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one illustration from his own pencil in the print called ‘ Twopenny 
Whist,’ and which comprises grotesque portraits of an auctioneer and 
picture-dealer named Mortimer, of a thin German gentleman with a 
pig-tail (name unknown), of Mrs. (or rather Miss) Humphrey herself 
(for she was never married), and of her maid Betty, to whom it is 
said she left an annuity of two hundred pounds. Gillray, we learn, 
had more than once made nuptial overtures to his print- selling 
hostess; and these had not been declined. Indeed, it is asserted 
that the pair once got as far as St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, for 
the purpose of being married ; but on nearing the porch the 
‘ Politicomastix’ whispered to the print-seller, ‘ This is a foolish affair, 
methinks, Miss Humphrey. We live very comfortably together ; we 
had better leave well alone;’ and turning coolly on his heel, he went 
back to St. James’s-street, to knead his ‘ bordering-wax’ and ‘ bite- 
in’ his coppers. 

I have often asked the late Mr. Adolphus Ackermann, who five- 
and-twenty years ago, out of sheer kindness, and a desire to assist 
a struggling lad, had me taught to etch, and whose then renowned 
firm (occupying the premises now belonging to Mr. Eugéne Rimmel) 
subsequently gave me constant employment as an engraver on cop- 
per, steel, and stone—I have often asked poor ‘ Dolly,’ mellowest 
of art-publishers and never inaccessible to the entreaties of poor 
devils who wanted guineas ‘on account,’ if he had ever heard any- 
thing from his fierce clever old father, Rudolph Ackermann, the 
founder of the house, about Gillray, individually. But he could tell 
me very little; whereas, concerning Rowlandson, an indefatigable 
worker for the house in the Strand, he was full of pleasant anec- 
dote. One story, however, I remember of his touching Gillray was 
to the effect that the artist was wont to ‘ use’ a tavern somewhere in 
Holborn (near Gray’s-inn-passage, I think), and that he made a 
bet with his boon companions one night that he would engrave a 
plate ready for printing within the time of their drinking three bowls 
of punch. An hour was to be allowed for the consumption of each 
bowl; but the strangest stipulation in the bet was, that the middle 
bowl was to be partaken of by Gillray himself in the presence of 
the company; whereas the plate was to be engraved at his studio in 
St. James’s-street. The artist won his bet easily. He hurried in 
a hackney-coach from the tavern’ to Mrs. Humphrey’s; found a 
‘copper’ with a ‘ ground’ ready laid ; dashed on his design with a 
good broad-pointed etching-needle ; whipped on his bordering-wax ; 
poured on his acid; left the plate to take care of itself, and came 
back in the coach to Gray’s-inn-passage. He was just in time for 
the latter part of bowl number two ; that is to say, his two journeys 
and his etching had occupied just one hour and a half. Another 
quarter of an hour sufficed for him to take his share, and an ample 
share, of the punch. Then, back he went, in the same hackney- 
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coach, to St. James’s-street ; stripped off his bordering-wax ; poured 
off his aqua fortis; poured on his turpentine; washed . off his 
‘ground’; found his copper sufficiently ‘ bitten in’ to within a hair’s 
breadth of the required depth ; rubbed and oiled and whitened and 
polished it; gave the darkest parts a few vigorous digs with the 
graver ; and returned in triumph to his tavern, within ten minutes of 
the expiration of the third hour, with the plate under his arm, 
quite ready to be sent to the rolling-press of a printer in Red Lion- 
square. I am afraid that more than the three stipulated bowls of 
punch were consumed that memorable evening. ‘The transaction 
exhibits Gillray not only in the light of a very strong-willed man, 
but of a consummate master of his art. He knew exactly to what 
strength the sulphuric acid should be mingled with water; he knew 
to a minute how long it might be suffered to remain undisturbed on 
the plate. Had he not been exactly certain on all these points, and 
as to how far the temperature of the workroom would affect the 
action of the acid on the metal, the bold experiment must have proved 
a disastrous failure. If the aqua fortis had been too weak, the 
requisite depth of incision would not have been attained, and the 
impression would have been a mere haze; if, on the other hand, the 
corroding mixture had been too strong, there was danger of the ground 
breaking up, and of the copper being eaten into irremediable holes. 
Mr. Ackermann used to hint that Gillray was so confident in his skill 
as an etcher, that he was in the habit of leaving the acid on his 
plates when he went out for a walk after dinner; but as he some- 
times forgot to return until three o’clock the next morning, the 
results of his ingenious audacity were not always so successful as 
they had been in the celebrated case of the three bowls of punch. 





A ROYAL SALUTE 


FaITHFvuL nurse Maycock is now in London with her infant charges. 
The change from a country life to a town one was rather a trial 
to her at first, but there is a placid philosophy about her bordering 
upon fatalism that quickly reconciles her to any change of fortune. 

She sees a great deal to admire in the institutions of London. 
The system by which the cats are provided with their daily food 
without trouble or waste excites her warmest approval, qualified, 
however, by a doubt whether the regular visit of the cats’-meat man 
does not somewhat impair the diligence of those useful creatures in 
hunting mice. The splendour of the public-houses fills her with 
unfeigned astonishment. She admires the trams too, and has even 
a good word to say for the omnibuses, many of the conductors of 
which strike her as being very nice young men. There are draw- 
backs, however. The milk is not strengthening. The mild ale is 
not up tothe mark. The stairs are dreadful. One of her troubles, too, 
strikes one as being not specially characteristic of town life, but it is 
a valid one nevertheless. The cocks crow all nightlong, and there 
are such lots of them that their shrill clarions keep up a constant 
alarm. Fowl-keeping appears to be a mania in the suburbs, and the 
town cocks seem to lose count of time, and salute not only the rising 
morn, but the candle of the dissipated bachelor going to bed in the 
small hours, the midnight lamp of the toiling author, even per- 
haps the flashing bull’s-eye of the passing policeman. So that 
their challenges ring continually up and down the line, as though 
they were the sentries of a beleagured camp. 

But Mrs. Maycock’s great complaint of London is not of its 
turmoil and confusion, as you might at first thought imagine, but of 
its great loneliness. Indeed, in our suburb the streets are as quiet 
as if we were a hundred miles from St. Paul’s. And the old lady 
is dull. She misses the constant intercourse with her fellow creatures 
that she enjoyed in the country,—the chat with the milkman, with 
the butcher, with the young man from the grocer’s, whose sister was 
in service at the same house as her daughter Polly. The cheerful 
society, too, that she enjoyed when she took her walks abroad, her 
interchange of ideas with other nurses, the comparison of babies, and 
the discussion and settlement of the rival demerits of mistresses, 
the pleasant scandals, and cheerful backbitings,—all these she 
misses dreadfully. 

Under these circumstances, we are anxious to afford Mrs. 
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Maycock as much innocent recreation as possible, and as she has a 
cousin who is cook at an aristocratic house near Grosyenor-gate, we 
encourage her seeing as much as she can of the west end of the 
town. The wedding-day of the Duke of Edinburgh afforded an 
opportunity for giving the old lady a holiday. An omnibus runs 
from close by, past the very door of her friend’s mansion. Mrs. 
Maycock was despatched at an early hour to spend a long day with 
her friend. 

For my own part I had forgotten all about the day being any- 
thing remarkable, when I found myself at Storey’s-gate bound for 
Waterloo-place. There were no evidences of rejoicing in the streets, 
no conduits flowing with wine, nobody offered me the loving-cup. I 
partook, indeed, of a glass of beer at the tavern by the gate, but 
the host received my twopence without remark, and made no 
attempt to wave it back into my pouch ‘in honour of the occasion.’ 
How could I be expected, then, to remember what everybody else 
seemed to forget? 

_ But as I crossed the parade-ground in front of the Horse Guards, 
a little before one o’clock, I saw a small crowd hurriedly collect 
about a little nucleus of a military character—-the red tunic of a 
grenadier, the white fatigue jacket of a Coldstream, and the blue 
coat of an artilleryman forming a little knot of colour—close by the 
park railings. Before I reached the spot, the crowd had formed 
itself, under pressure of military organisation within, into a hollow 
square, about which a sentry was pacing with fixed bayonet. 
Within the square was a two-wheeled barrow, which ‘the white- 
jacketed men had evidently been drawing, filled with certain objects 
that excited curiosity and wonder. 

In the first place, the soldiers arranged in a long row a number 
of wedge-shaped blocks of wood, and they next produced from their 
wheelbarrow a quantity of metal implements that it would have 
puzzled an encyclopzdist to tell the use of. At first sight, you 
would have thought them huge. drinking-mugs of the old-fashioned 
type known in college halls and butteries, with a handle, however, 
only on one side; but closer observation revealed the fact that they 
were all pierced at the bottom, and clearly were now incapacitated 
for holding liquor. Well, one of these perforated mugs was placed on 
each wedge of wood, with its mouth pointing to the sky in the direc- 
tion of the park railings; and while this was going on another 
active fellow or two were busy in ranging behind each mug a wooden 
tray -that looked like a soap-dish, and, more mysterious still, a 
round thing with a handle to it in shape like those tins that protect 
ice cream from contact with the freezing mixture around it. Per- 
plexity now reached its height.’ The royal children I knew were 
too old now to be amused by such playthings, or else I should have 
set this all down as the preparations for a jolly game. A covered 
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barrow now made its appearance, which was regarded with a good 
deal of interest by the crowd, and from which a number of packages 
that looked like pounds of tobacco were taken and put into the pots. 
Curiously overmastering every other consideration, I took the liberty 
of asking a policeman who stood by what was the meaning of this 
display. 

‘Ryle salute,’ said the man shortly. My feelings evaporated in 
a smothered O! 

After that I watched the proceedings with a kind of fascinated 
interest. I wanted to fly, and yet I was rooted to the spot. I hate 
bangs of all kinds. I stop my ears when the youngsters shoot for nuts 
at a country fair; the little gun fired by the canary bird in the peri- 
patetic entertainment fills me with nervous anxiety for the flash and 
puff of its two grains of powder; and here we were to have powder 
by the pound—mugs full of bellowing. Yet I was fain to watch and 
wait. 

I saw the man with a skewer go round and push it through the 
holes to pierce the cartridge within, and then I breathed a little 
more freely, for I saw the detonation was not imminent. Then the use 
of the articles in rear of the mugs became apparent. The ice-cream 
cover went over the mouth of the mug, and the soap-dish over the 
touchhole. 

At this moment the scene was rather impressive. In our front 
the black leafless trees of the park; to the left, huge piles of public 
offices; at the rear, the pleasing facade of the Horse Guards; the 
dark roof of the Admiralty—all looking down at this impressive 
ceremony in the centre, at the brass mugs charged to the brim 
with latent thunder, at the gallant knot of soldiers, at the jeering 
irreverent crowd. 

Yes, it pained me to see that not all the associations with the 
flag that braved, with the Queen’s morning gun that echoes round 
the world, not even the reflection that we were assisting at a grand 
national celebration, had power to impress the populace with any 
degree of solemnity. : 

But the sergeant in command kept his eye on the Horse Guards 
clock, the minute hand of which was gradually approaching the hour. 
It wanted only a few seconds to one. The soap-dishes were being 
removed; a soldier with a smoking linstock approached the end of the 
line. I was bracing my nerves up for the shock, when my eyes be- 
held just in front of the dreadful guns—Mrs. Maycock. 

On the other side of the railings of the park, looking with pleased 
and placid interest at the preparations, as innocent of any knowledge 
of what they portended as the babe she had left sleeping in the cra- 
dle, there she stood looking into the very cannon’s mouth. 

I shouted, I waved my umbrella—all in vain. A bright flash leapt 
forth into the air. In that instant, my eyes being fixed on Mrs. 
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Maycock’s face, I beheld it change from tranquillity to doubt, bewil- 
derment, terror; then she turned and fled through the bushes behind 
her like an elephant charging through the jungle, whilst the guns 
bellowed after her and gave wings to her flight. 

When I reached home I found that Mrs. Maycock had already 
returned in a dishevelled and incoherent condition, and my wife was 
administering hot brandy-and-water to her, and endeavouring to 
soothe her shattered nerves. 

‘Thank God, master’s safe!’ she cried when she saw me. 

‘Safe ! and why not, Mrs. Maycock ?’ I asked. 

‘O, sir! the explosions, the blowings-up, the bustings, the 
firings! There was bombshells flying about as big as houses. - 
And there was notice given of it too, if I’d had only sense enough 
to mind it. All along the walls, sir, I see ‘‘ Revolution in London” 
in large letters. But think of their firing upon an old woman, sir ! 
Thinks I, I won’t go back to Sarah’s, for they’re sure to begin with 
the nobility. There was soldiers among ’em too, sir; but not real 
soldiers, I don’t think ; they wouldn’t have been such brutes as to 
fire upon a poor old woman. O dear!’ 

‘It was a shame indeed, Mrs. Maycock,’ I said soothingly, ‘ but 
after all there was no danger. There was nothing but powder fired.’ 

‘ What !’ cried Mrs. Maycock; a dawning consciousness of the 
groundlessness of her panic showing itself in her features; ‘ don’t 
you tell me, sir! Do you think as anybody ’ud be such fools as to 
stick up a row of things like that, and fire ’em off for nothing but to 
make a noise ?’ 

‘Marvellous as it seems, Maycock,’ I replied, ‘it is veritable 
fact. Nay,’ I said to my wife, who was drawing off as if she con- 
sidered that Mrs. Maycock had been obtaining brandy-and-water 
under false pretences, ‘I-don’t wonder that nurse’s nerves are shat- 
tered. Mine are too. Let her finish the dose, and mix for me also 
a tablespoonful of the same tincture, and I will drink it to the health 
of the newly-married pair. A more sensible way of celebrating the 
occasion than fracturing one’s earpans with gunpowder.’ 

‘Then all that bombardation 
Was only a royal salute !’ 

But for long the idea remained in her mind that there had been 
a revolution or something of the kind, and that she had nearly been 
its victim. 

F. T. 





ON SOME RECENT BIOGRAPHIES 


A certain Greek author whose name I forget has assured the 
world that a great book is a great evil. What a great author says, 
and what every professional critic quotes at first or tenth hand about 
a dozen times in the course of every year, ought of course to be re- 
ceived with awe and reverence. At the same time, however, it 
must be admitted that no proverb is of universal application, and 
this least of all. As usually interpreted, it is held to mean that a 
great book is necessarily a bad one, which is by no means the case. 
In point of fact, some of the most delightful books in the world are 
of very considerable dimensions. My copy of Don Quizote fills six 
large octavo volumes, about one-half of which space is taken up with 
notes and illustrations. These are always interesting and often ex- 
ceedingly valuable ; so that, bulky though it be, there is very little in 
the book with which I should be prepared very readily to part. 
Montaigne, again, is a very voluminous writer, yet no one desires to 
lose a page of his handiwork. So also is Boswell, not one line of 
whose delightful biography could be spared by the intelligent reader. 
Coming down to modern men, it is probable that no will be found 
to complain of the bulk of My Novel, or What will he do with 
it? or even to grumble because the author of Middlemarch took 
four volumes to tell her story instead of the orthodox three; while 
of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, he would be a sour critic who grumbled 
at the ten volumes. There are, however, some books whose bulk is 
a burden and a weariness to the flesh. It must indeed be owned 
that they are of the species which Charles Lamb called ‘books which 
are no books,’ biblia a non biblia, under which head may be in- 
cluded not only gazetteers, county histories, dictionaries, directories, 
backgammon boards. bound and lettered on the back, and all those 
amusing works ‘ which no gentleman’s library should be without,’ 
but also a great deal of stuff which issues from the press in the 
course of every season. 

Chief among such works are biographies. Every year sees a 
host of them on Mr. Mudie’s counter, and twelve months later on 
the shelves of the bookstalls. The condition in which the purchaser 
usually finds such second-hand copies is suggestive. The first 
volume has been, as a rule, cut open, either wholly or in part, and 
about one-third of the way through will be found a slip of paper 
showing how far the adventurous reader has penetrated. He seldom 
gets beyond the hundredth or the hundred and twentieth page, and 
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then yields, overcome by the prolixity of the writer and the tiresome- 
ness of the tale he has to tell. Volume ii. is invariably uncut, and 
if there should chance to be a third, it is certain to be in the same 
condition. The explanation of this state of things is by no means 
remote. Biographies such as these are ‘books which are no books ;’ 
and the bigger they are the greater the evil which they inflict. 
There are, in fact, but two ways of writing a biography. In the one 
case the object of the author is to make his book as large as pos- 
sible, in the other to make it as small. The writer who adopts the 
latter course works in a very simple though a somewhat laborious 
way. He first collects from every quarter all the available material, 
sets it in order and carefully and with infinite pains digests it. All 
this is merely preliminary to the real work of writing the book. 
Chat part is usually performed in two or perhaps three operations. 
The first is that of writing a draft copy, in which the whole of the 
digested matter is set forth. This copy is. taken up from time to 
time, pondered over and revised, somewhat after the fashion in 
which Mr. Thackeray used to write his novels. The writer of a 
very delightful and appreciative notice of the great novelist has 
told us how he would write out his monthly portion of story on 
small slips of paper, and how those slips were carried about for 
perhaps three or four weeks: The author would ponder over them 
by day and by night ; would alter, revise, and correct ; rewrite page 
after page, change the whole tone and idea of his story in places ; 
and only when he had succeeded in satisfying himself would he 
commit the frayed, blotted, and interlined manuscript to the printer. 
The wise. biographer acts in a precisely similar way. He keeps his 
work before him constantly for a prolonged period, and devotes him- 
self to the triple task of revising, condensing, and reducing the whole 
book to harmonious proportions. Where anything seems superfluous 
he prunes it away with an unsparing hand. Where the sentiment 
seems to be false, and the true ring to be wanting, he corrects with- 
out stint. Where one part of the book looks as though it had been 
‘written up’ at the expense of some matter of comparatively minor 
interest, he cuts down vigorously. And, finally, he commits his 
work to the hands of the printer only when he has, so far as it is 
given to mortal man to do, satisfied himself. Thus it has been that 
the really good biographies have been produced. Long, patient, and 
careful labour has been unsparingly bestowed upon them; they have 
been revised and re-revised, until the work has been rendered an 
harmonious and consistent whole, of dimensions not so great as 
to daunt the ‘general reader.’ And thus it has happened that 
Plutarch seldom devotes more space to his heroes than a Times 
biographer. Izaak Walton tells us in sixty or seventy octavo pages 
all that he has to say about the saintly Master George Herbert. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson fills but a single loosely-printed small 
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octavo volume. And yet these are classics; models of the art of 
the biographer, charming specimens of literature, perfect pictures of 
their subject. 

Such being the good old way, it is not altogether pleasant to 
turn to the new bad way of writing the life ofa great man. Let us 
suppose that a great ‘military, naval, or legal hero’ (as Colonel 
Newcome would have said) has passed from our midst. His family 
are naturally anxious that some memorial of him should be pre- 
served. They send accordingly for a ‘literary gentleman’—the race 
of hacks is of course extinct—turn over to him the big box of manu- 
scripts in their possession, and some day or other the ‘ memoir’ 
makes its appearance. M. Henri Taine has described the process 
in his Notes on England. He is not very accurate in detail, but 
he is right enough in the main; and he tells his little story with 
vivacity and humour. These biographies are not intrusted to the 
family tutor, or the family chaplain; and it is a French and not an 
English custom for gentlemen in those positions to attire.themselves 
in all the splendour of evening-dress—white tie, tail-coat, and patent- 
leather boots—to do honour to their employers when they present 
the first copies of their work. In principle, however, M. Taine 
is right enough. The biography of the present day is written by 
a ‘literary gentleman’ (or lady) for a consideration; and being a 
piece of task-work, is not unfrequently ‘scamped,’ as task-work too 
often is; or else it is taken in hand by some distinguished member 
of the family, who, being possessed by the common extremely ele- 
mentary notions of what a printed book ought to be, shoots into the 
printer’s hands every atom of written matter upon which he can 
fasten. The pain and grief which these writers cause are inde- 
seribable. They have no mercy upon their readers; no conception 
of value of time. Apart from the fact that life is really not long 
enough for these inordinate exhibitions of social and family pride, 
bookmakers of this type forget that all the world is not as much in- 
terested in their subject as themselves; that it really is not a matter 
of overwhelming importance to the world to know that the hero of 
the biography habitually wore worsted socks when he was a boy, 
and that when at Stoke Pogis Grammar School he had been known to 
make not uncommonly twenty-five runs off his own bat in the Satur- 
day-afternoon matches. Nor on the whole does the world greatly care 
to be informed at much length, and with many repetitions, that the 
illustrious Brown liked lying in bed in the mornings, and was loth 
to retire at night when he could get a friend to sit with him; that 
he boiled his eggs on his study fire, and was always particular that 
they should be hard; that he considered that no good coffee was to 
be had in England, or that he liked to have his bed well warmed 
in winter. Yet in the biographies of the type to which we refer, all 
these and a thousand other equally important matters of detail 
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are set out at length; and what is worse, are frequently reiterated 
with such pertinacity as fairly to weary the reader by their repe- 
titions alone. There is, however, another and a darker side, to which 
Mr. Tennyson has referred in those lines in which he speaks of the 
ghoulish biographers, who 

‘ Break lock and seal, betray the trust, 

Keep nothing sacred ; ’tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know,’ 
Of all books, the productions of these writers are the most pain- 
ful to the sensitive reader. Scarcely is the subject of the biography 
cold in his grave, when the book makes its appearance. Page after 
page is filled with extracts from his most private papers—letters 
which doubtless he had fondly hoped had been destroyed long before; 
diaries which were intended for no eye but his own; letters which 
were sent to him in the full confidence of friendship and of love ; 
letters, too, sometimes which asperse most cruelly the fame and 
reputation of living persons. What matters the intention of the 
writer of such a book as that of which we speak? Every letter is 
so much ‘ copy;’ every page of the diary helps to swell the dimen- 
sions of the work; every little bit of scandal-mongering and tittle- 
tattle adds to what the author is pleased to consider the piquancy of 
his revelations, and to win a slightly larger sale for what would other- 
wise be a perfectly worthless book. 

I had, I must confess, three books of the kind of which I com- 
plain in my head when I began to write. It is not necessary to 
specify their titles in detail; but those who are diligent students 
of the current literature of the day will doubtless remember and re- 
cognise them. No.1 is the memoir of a veteran sea captain, who 
having done good service to his king and country afloat, returned to 
his home, and added sundry good things to the national literature. 
This book contains family matters of the most sacred kind. Not 
merely are we introduced to the subject of the biography in his 
habit as he lived, but the world is made the confidant of his every 
weakness, and things are told of him which it is impossible to 
believe that even his children, who are not always the most patient 
of biographers, would have wished the unsympathetic world to know. 
No. 2 is the ‘ Literary Correspondence’ of an Edinburgh bookseller, 
and consists of the contents of the pigeon-holes of his office, care- 
fully sorted, not very carefully revised, and printed wholesale. These 
letters are, in nine cases out of ten, simply dull. The persons who 
wrote them are provincial celebrities ; and of all celebrities in this 
world the provincial celebrity is perhaps the most utterly unbearable. 
He is apt to take ‘the rustic murmur of his bourg’ for the hum and 
the applause of the world. He fancies that because Jones of the 
Courier or Sniggs of the Examiner admires his genius the rest of 
the world is bound to admire it also. And so he writes on and on. 
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The poet’s corner of his local paper finds space for his lucubrations ; 
and the ardent young ladies of the seminary find their gushing 
feelings expressed in his glowing lines. They write their en- 
thusiastic appreciation in burning prose and vehement verse; and 
prose and verse are reproduced with painful faithfulness in the ‘ Life 
and Letters’ of the great unknown, whose ‘ literary correspondence’ 
is thus given to the world. No. 3 is the memoir of an Anglican 
Bishop, one of the ‘holiest and most perfect men who ever lived ; 
a man whose saintly life might have been told in the compass of 
a book of the size of Companions of My Solitude; but whose 
infinite virtues are shrouded from mortal gaze in a biography of 
some 1200 pages of large octavo, in which are reproduced all the 
letters and diaries kept during a long life of missionary labour. 
Against biographies of these types I most energetically protest. 
Life is really not long enough to read 1200 large pages all about 
one man; and little though the authors of works such as these 
may imagine it, there are still some people left who do not want 
to pry into all the secrets of a great and good man’s life; who 
find no pleasure in reading his confidential correspondence ; who do 
not want to follow him into the solitary chamber where his mother 
lies dead; who are inexpressibly shocked and grieved to find them- 
selyes made the unwilling sharers in the self-reproach and sorrow 
which that mother’s untimely death produced. One might even go 
a little farther, and entreat our biographical gentlemen to remember 
that even amongst the readers of their books there are some who 
carry the instincts of gentlemen into their studies, and who would 
greatly prefer to be excused the perusal of tittle-tattle concerning 
living persons. If these things were cut out, it is possible that the 
complaint I have here vented of the inordinate length of modern 
biographies would cease to have its justification. 


J. FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 
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BY MARIAN NORTHCOTT, aUTHOR OF ‘TIM TWINKLETON'S TWINS,’ ETC. 


Tue story I have to tell is not a genteel one ; if it was, it wouldn’t 

be mine. A man who’s spent the greater portion of his days in the 

streets, and half his nights among tramps in a cheap lodging-house, 

isn’t likely to have anything very sweet and nice to communicate to 

his fellow-creatures; and J haven’t. Things weren’t always quite so 

rosy with me as they are even now, and at the time I knew Jim 

Hicks they were precious queer. The year we went pardners—he 
with his fiddle and me with the harp—we had a awfully wet summer 

— it was bad weather for the races, and as for the steamboats, why 

you might almost as well have played in the desert of Sara for the 

amount of coin to be got. To make matters worse, provisions were 

dear and money was what they call tight; so that taking one thing 

with the other, it was hard lines to get a crust. Jim didn’t take © 
the thing quite so coolly as I did; he was new to the work, having 
started as a machine-boy at a printing-office, only he didn’t like 
being indoors, so went on his own hook as soon as he could; whereas 
I'd been—first as a holder of the music to the soldiers’ bands in 
Palace-yard, and then as a nigger with a banjo, and lastly as a 
harpist—mixed up with the profession all my life. Jim was no 
flossofer, ’twas no good telling him better times was coming—he 
was a hasty quick-tempered chap in a manner of speaking; it was 
with him a word and a blow—and often the last came first. He 
cursed and swore at the rain and at the bad times in a way which 
made me shudder (having myself been brought up respéctable, and 
attending a Sunday-school when Iwas very young), so that what to 
do with him I didn’t know. At last I had an idea; I turned it over 
a long time, and then out it came. 

We usually divided the day’s gains in Jim’s room, which was a 
attic up a court in Drury-lane—the place wasn’t very lively ’cept 
in the matter of fleas, for the roof slanted like a letter V turned 
upside down, and you had to be careful of your head; then again 
there was only a little window with four panes of glass in it; and 
lastly there was no fireplace, so that in the winter Jim had to use 
a sort of iron crate to burn his coal in—something like the can the 
baked-chestnut boys have, only bigger. One night I put it to him 
in this way: ‘Jim,’ I says, ‘you and me ought to be doing better 
than four bob a day between the two on us; why ‘‘ Father, come 
Home” and ‘‘ The Prairie Flower,’’ to say nothing of the ‘‘ Last Rose 
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of Summer,” ‘‘ Home, sweet Home,” and ‘‘ Jenny Jones,” ought to 
fetch us in more than that, but somehow they don’t. Now what do 
you say to a pardner—a vocal pardner ?’ 

I put it to him quietly, because I thought he’d fly out; and 
Jim’s oaths, being full-flavoured and frequent, weren’t pleasant to a 
well-regulated mind like mine. To my surprise he took the matter 
very quiet: ‘ Arry,’ he says, ‘just the thing I’ve been thinking on 
myself. Of course you don’t mean for a man to join us.’ 

‘Man be blowed!’ I remarked, lighting my pipe; ‘why, what can 
a man do? The public’s tired of ‘‘ The Death of Nelson,” and ‘‘ The 
Bay of Biscay,’’ and ‘‘Rule Britannia,” and ‘‘ My Love’s like a red, 
red Rose.”” No,’ I said; ‘we want a gal to join us—a good-looking 
gal, mind you—one with a nice orgin and some po’try in her natur.’ 

Says Jim, ‘I’ve spotted the very one. She’s got the pretti- 
est voice I ever heard either in the country or in London. Only, 
mind you, before there’s another word said about it, I can tell you 
she’ll want thirds.’ 

I give Jim a curious look, and I didn’t understand him for a bit 
—it wasn’t in his line to be so careful of other people. Then a 
light dawned upon me, and I said, ‘0, is it a friend of yourn ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he says; ‘it is, and a werry great friend too. It’s the gal 
I’m courting. What do you think of the offer?’ he adds, after he 
had been watching me puffing i in silence for a few minutes. ‘Don’t 
you like it ?’ 

‘ Jim,’ I responds, ‘when you surprises a fellow so, you must give 
him time to pull himself round abit. Of course any friend of yourn 
I’m glad to know, and if the gal’s all you say, why, we won’t quarrel 
about the terms.’ 

‘Right you are,’ he says; ‘ suppose she comes with us to- 
morrow ?” 

I nodded, and off he went as pleased as Punch. Id often 
heard him speak of his Liz, who worked for a big clothier’s in the 
City (which was hard work and poor pay), and he’d told me fre- 
quently what a handsome gal she was; but I hadn’t seen her, and 
didn’t know before that she was the singer he made her out to be. 
Next day I discovered that both as regards her looks and her voice, 
Jim had told the truth. I never saw a gal with darker eyes or a 
prettier mouth, but directly I see her I said to myself: ‘ Ah, you're 
just the sort of woman I shouldn’t like to offend; I can tell from 
the way you carry your head and the flash of them black sparklers, 
that you’ve got a rare temper.’ And so she had. My profecy 
turned out c’rect. The truth was the public wanted a change, and 
so we give item. We pulled up a bit towards the close of the 
summer, but it was almost entirely doo to our new pardner. Liz 
certainly was a singer. Well, there—I’ve only been to the Opera 
once, and then in the flies, where I couldn’t see nothing, and on a 
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off-night, but I never heard any one come up to our Liz! She'd 
often bring the tears to my eyes when she sang ‘ The Mistletoe 
Bough,’ or ‘ The Minstrel Boy;’ but mind you, ’twas only her voice 
—nothing else. When Jim, who was a neat trim-built chap, and 
always went round to collect, give some gal a laughing look, I’ve 
seen Liz’s eyes flash like fire, and I’ve noticed her clench her fingers 
as though she’d fly at him, as they say tigers do. I often used to 
think Jim used to chaff other women on purpose to vex her, and I 
told him of it once. 

‘Jim,’ I says, ‘Liz loves you as much as a woman can love 
aman, and while you act above-board, she’ll be true; but directly 
you go on the cross, she’ll round on you, my lad, in a way you 
little expect.’ ~ 

‘O,’ he says, laughing all over his face; ‘ she’s a jealous little 
fool, and it does her good to tease her a bit.’ 

‘Very well,’ I says, ‘time’ll show; only if you find yourself in 
the wrong box bime-by, don’t blame me.’ 

As the autumn went on, Jim seemed to me to get freer and 
freer in his ways, and more and more to tease Liz. She didn’t 
show her annoyance much, but I could see it was in her. At one 
time of my life I kept a kitten—now you might tease that animal 
and pull its tail for a long time before it turned rusty, but when it 
did, look out for yourself. Liz was much the same, I thought—she 
put up with a good deal, but I could see the fire that was a smoulder- 
ing, and knew there’d be a rare blaze shortly. 

‘Twas our way during the autumn months for Jim and I to 
spend our days on board the Greenwich boats—the excursionists 
are very fond of the harp and violin, and don’t care much for the 
vocal music; so while we were doing our trips on the water, Liz 
would be at home at her own work. In the evening she’d join us. 
I soon noticed she got very inquisitive as to how we’d spent the 
day, and she used to ask me all manner of questions about Jim. 

‘ Now look here,’ I says to her; ‘ don’t you be jealous about him: 
I can see that’s what’s the matter; but you must bear in mind that 
Jim’s a free-and-easy chap, and don’t run well with a bridle on him. 
What the eye don’t see, the heart don’t grieve; therefore don’t ask 
me any questions. He means square to you, I’m certain.’ 

‘If I thought he didn’t,’ she said, with her eyes all afire and 
showing her white teeth like the trays in a dentist’s shop, ‘I'd 
kill him ! 

Just then Jim, who’d been going the round, came back with a 
hat full of coppers, and striking up ‘Home, sweet Home,’ I forgot 
for the time what had just passed. 

Towards the close of September we had one remarkably fine 
day, and a number of people took advantage of it to go on the 
water; in fact the boats were crowded, so that Jim and I had a very 
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good audience. Furthermore ’twas a lovely moonlight night—almost 
as light as day; and as we were coming up the Pool, Jim (who, on 
the strength of a pocket full of coin, had had a glass more than 
usual) took it into his head to joke with a young gal who'd been 
spending the day with a companion at Woolwich. I was so accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing with Jim that I took no notice, but sat 
by the side of the boat looking at the bright reflection which the 
moon threw on the water. At last we come to London Bridge ; but 
just as we were landing, a woman whose step I thought I knew 
brushed by me, and hastened on to the pier before any one else. 
She seemed to be in a great hurry, and as she didn’t wait a minute 
the ticket-collector thought she hadn’t a ticket; so he told Hopping 
Dick, an old lame chap who sells papers on the pier, to see to it 
while he looked after the other passengers. As the woman as- 
cended the steps beyond the pier, her face was half turned towards 
me, and I thought I recognised our Liz. My suspicions were con- 
firmed when Hopping Dick—who had stopped her—in answer to 
my inquiries said he was almost sure she was the gal who went 
round with us at night. Then I knew she’d been watching us. 
When we landed, my pardner wished his friend good-bye, and off we 
started for Liz’s lodgings in Clare-market. I was half inclined to 
warn Jim, but I thought after all it was better for things to take 
their own course. 

When we got to Liz’s room, we expected, as usual, to find her 
ready waiting to go out, for we always called for her. Instead of 
that she was sitting at work, stitching away as though half a dozen 
forewomen were behind her back. Her bonnet and shawl—the 
same she had worn when I saw her hurrying from the steamboat— 
was thrown carelessly upon a chair; but with the exception of this, 
there was nothing to show she had lately been out of doors. She 
was apparently quite calm, and directly we entered said : 

‘ Jim Hicks, if I was untrue to you, what would you do ?’ 

Jim was a bit took aback by this suddeninquiry—it was not the kind 
of poonginen he had expected, but he quickly pulled himself together 
and said, ‘ What d’ye mean, Liz ?’ 

She put down her work quite quietly, and resting her head 
upon her hand, looked steadily into his face. The candle upon the 
table didn’t give much light, but it showed Liz was in earnest, and 
that she had the pull over Jim. 

‘ Well, I'll put it in other words. If you met me with some other 
fellow, what would you do ?’ 

‘Smash him,’ answered Jim promptly. 

‘ Suppose you couldn’t? What if he was too much for you?’ 

‘Then I'd have my revenge in another way,’ responded Jim 
with an oath. 

He was getting out of temper now; he didn’t like this 
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questioning, and seemed to have an inkling that his pranks on 
board the boat were known to his sweetheart. 

‘ And if I found you false to me, what then ?’ she inquired, bend- 
ing forward and looking full into his face. 

‘Confound the gal, what’s up ?’ said Jim, turning to me. 

Before I could make any reply, her jealous rage had got the better 
of her. She'd been bottling it up a long time, but out it popped at 
last. Her voice shook with passion as she said, ‘Jim, I’ve doubted 
you for a long time, but I didn’t think you were the cur you are. 
With all my misgivings, I loved you truly until a few hours ago. 
I’ve been watching you all day. I saw you on board the boat with 
your arm round the waist of a girl you picked up at Woolwich. 
Seeing what I did, I now tell you that I hate and despise you. Don’t 
come near me; don’t speak to me—all’s over between us!’ 

Jim looked at her for a minute or two in silent amazement ; 
gradually the full meaning of Liz’s words dawned upon him, and 
when he fully comprehended them the expression upon his face was 
fearful to behold. If Liz had been a man, there’d been murder that 
night. As it was, he gave vent to an oath or two, and then motioning 
me to follow, he stepped towards the door. When he got to the 
threshold, he turned. 

‘Liz,’ he says, ‘you'll repent this—your jealousy’ll be the 
ruin of your happiness. But when you think better of it, don’t 
come tome. For the future we’re as strangers.’ 

Without another word he darted down the stairs ; and out of 
temper with them both, I followed him. 

You may be sure we didn’t do much that night, or for a good 
many nights after. Jim couldn’t play either in time or tune, and 
he took to the drink awful. He pretended he was glad to be 
rid of Liz; but I think in his heart he regretted the quarrel that had 
taken place. However, he made no attempt to see her again, and 
we heard nothing of her for afull month. He was as proud a chap 
as could be, and I knew he’d never give way. 

We'd just got into the new year when one night, as I came out 

of Jim’s place, I saw a woman crouched under a doorway at the 
top of the court. As I passed, she got up, and touching me on the 
arm said, ‘ Arry, is that you ?’ 
_ I guessed who ’twas at once—indeed I half suspected it was Liz 
before I come to her. As I turned, we came full into the blaze of 
the lights from the Red Lion window. She was very pale—much 
paler than she used to be; but her eyes gleamed with a wild fiend- 
ish sort of look that I didn’t half like. 

‘Liz,’ I said, ‘ you ain’t well, my gal. What’s the matter with you?’ 

‘O, never mind me,’ she says; ‘I’ve been working early and 
late to drive away thoughts of the past, and it’s pulled me down a 
bit. What of him? Does he look as ill as they say I do ?’ 
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‘ Well, to tell you the truth,’ I says, ‘he doesn’t. But he’s on 
the drink frightful.’ 

‘Look here, Arry,’ she says, clutching my arm so that my face 
came round full in front of hers. ‘Do you think—now speak the 
truth, man, for I can tell if you’re lying—do you think Jim’s sorry 
for our quarrel? Do you think he’d make it up if I was willing to 
ao him, after he’d asked my pardon for his conduct aboard the 

oat ?’ 

‘Liz,’ I said, ‘ Jim ain’t the man to beg anybody’s pardon, and 
you know it. Your temper the other night: frightened him, and I 
ae nothing short of your begging his pardon will bring him 
round.’ 

‘ And that I’ll never do!’ she said fiercely; ‘but, Arry, if you like, 
you can take him a note. I’ll wait here for the answer. Don’t be 
long, for it’s precious cold.’ 

With that she pressed a bit of paper into my hand, and hurried 
me back to Jim’s room. My pardner was just putting some more 
coal on to the iron crate which stood on the floor when I entered. 
When I told him who I’d seen, he snatched the note from my 
hand, and efter reading it threw it in the fire. 

‘She wants to come and see me, and asks if I’m sorry for the other 
night. Tell her I ain’t going to give way one bit, and that I'd 
sooner chuck myself into the Thames than marry such a jealous devil. 
Tell her so, word for word ; and if she likes to come and see me to- 
morrow, why she can.’ 

In his rage Jim give the crate a violent stir with the poker, and 
I left him. Liz was waiting outside, and as near as I could I give 
her his exact words. She took it very quietly, as though she had 
been expecting just that message, and then seizing my hands she 
kissed ’em. 

‘ Arry,’ she says, ‘ you’ve always been a good friend to me. 
If anything should happen that I mayn’t see you again, good-bye 
and God bless you.’ 

Her rapid action took me somewhat by surprise, and before I 
could recover myself, she had darted off through the back streets 
in the direction of the Clare. 

Well, the next day was a very wet un. The rain came down 
that steady I knew it was no good for business, so I stayed in the 
court in Gray’s-inn-lane, where I was then lodging, seeing to my 
instrument, and practising a few of the new tunes we were going to 
bring out for the holidays. Towards dusk the rain began to clear 
off a bit, and by six o’clock the stones were as dry as you could 
expect ’em to be on a muggy night in January. I thought I might 
as well give Jim a look up, so down I walks to his place. Jolly 
miserable I felt too while I was about it. I puta pipe on, but ’twas 
- no good. I couldn’t drive the thoughts of that gal out of my head. 
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Says I to myself, ‘ She ain’t going to sit down quietly, and see Jim 
happy with another. She means mischief in some way.’ Then 
there was her funny parting from me the night before. I put a little 
down to the fact that Liz was a rum un, quite different to any other 
gal I’d ever met with ; still there was no doubt she’d act desperate 
if she was put to it. 

Almost drearier than my own place looked the court in which 
Jim lived. There’d been a chimney a fire during the day, and what 
with the engines coming and the day’s rain, there was as nice a 
mess of mud and slush as the children could wish to see. There 
was more than the usual gossiping going on at the street-doors, by 
reason of the day’s event, and the passage in Jim’s house had a select 
party of a dozen in it. Seeing no light up in his room, I concluded 
Jim wasn’t in, but I thought I might as well ask. A woman who 
lived downstairs said she knew he was in, because three or four 
hours ago a young woman with a bundle in her hand had been in- 
quiring for him, and neither of ’em had gone out since. Of course 
I knew at once who the young woman was—it couldn’t be anybody 
but Liz; so up the stairs I goes. The house was always a smoky 
un; but as I groped my way through the crowd of children playing 
about the stairs, I thought it smelt worse than usual—at least, ’twas 
a different sort of smell, which grew stronger and stronger the higher 
you got to the top of the house. The stairs tired me a bit, and the 
smell got down my throat so bad, that when I’d knocked twice at 
Jim’s door (which was locked inside), and there was no answer, I 
was out of patience. I hollared, and beat against the panel, but ’twas 
no use. All was as quiet within as could be. From what the down- 
stair people said, it was evident Liz was still there, and suddenly 
her words the previous night returned to my mind. In a moment 
I'd called some of the people living in the house, and without telling 
them my suspicions, we were endeavouring to burst open the door. 
As we pushed against it and tried to force the lock, the close stifling 
smell increased; but the men, who had noticed it more or less for 
an hour or two, had put it down to their neighbour’s chimney. 

At last a strong push and a push all together drove the door 
before us, and stumbling over a heap of bed-clothes thrown down 
just at the entrance, we found ourselves in Jim’s room. A sudden 
gust of wind rushing up the staircase blew out our light, but the 
momentary glimpse we had made us cease all noise and speak only 
in whispers. ‘This smell,’ remarked a man, ‘is from charcoal.’ 
When, to let out the fumes which filled the room, we had broken 
the glass in the window, and another light was brought, we found 
Jim lying dead upon the floor with his face upward, looking quite 
placid, and a rum-bottle by his side. Seated in a chair, with her 
arms thrown across the table and her head resting upon them, was 
Liz. I raised her, and turning her face towards me saw written 
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on its pale immovable features the same expression of determination 
I had so often noticed. 

‘ Look here,’ said one of the men; ‘ here’s the charcoal on the 
fire, and they’ve shoved rags and bed-clothes and things into every 
hole and corner where the air could get in. As clear a case of 
suicide as ever I see.’ 

I didn’t contradict him, but I knew the man was mistaken. 
Liz had simply had her revenge. It was evident to me that she 
had come prepared for the worst, and that failing to make it up with 
Jim, she had induced him to drink what perhaps was drugged 
liquor. When he had fallen asleep upon the ground, she must have 
carefully stopped up all the air entrances, raked the coals from the 
iron crate, and put on the charcoal she had brought with her hidden 
in the bundle, and then, settling herself by the table, had calmly 
waited for the end. 

Of course there was an inquest, but I managed to keep out of 
it. There wasn’t much fuss made, for the jury wanted to get back 
to their businesses, and very quickly decided upon a verdict of 
suicide, and there was just a paragraph in the papers, that’s all. 
You see, there was a big divorce case on at the time, and it’s so 
much more interesting to read of your great rich educated folk going 
wrong than of us ignorant commoners. There seems more spice 
and relish about it; and after all, we street professionals ain’t worth 
much notice—being very low people indeed. 





WHERE ARE THE SNUFFERS ? 


‘ By this time Mr. Pinch had returned with the snuffers.’ Martin Chuzzlewit. 


Sapty in want of an ideal had taken up an odd volume of Dickens, 
and was mechanically dipping into it here and there, when my eyes 
lighted upon the above passage. I had to think for a moment be- 
fore I thoroughly comprehended it. Why, in a very few years, it 
struck me, readers will require a glossary and annotations when they 
read their Dickens. A practical test and illustration of this occurred 
tome. My eldest son, an intelligent youth, ten years old, was in the © 
room. ‘ Archie,’ I cried, ‘ tell me what are snuffers.’ The.reply came 
in a smothered voice from a cupboard where the boy was lying perdu, 
being engaged in a game of hide-and-seek with the terrier pup. 
‘Don’t know ;’ but after a moment’s thought, a bright idea inspired 
him. ‘Snuffers—O! dogs that snuff,’ he cried. Actually that boy 
had never seen a pair of snuffers, and probably never will, unless 
indeed he should come across a pair at the South Kensington 
Museum, some fifty years hence, in a collection of ancient tools and 
implements. 

And yet it is not many years since there were snuffers in every 
home, and they were just as much a part of the household gods as 
the poker and tongs. And that leads to the thought, that perhaps 
another decade will see even these—ay, and fenders and hearth- 
brooms and bellows and all the paraphernalia of the lares—relegated 
to the inexorable limbo that devours all effete products, let them 
struggle as they will against their fate. 

Snuffers might have held their own in spite of gas, had it not 
been for the invention of plaited wicks. There was a good deal of 
prejudice against the self-snuffing candles at first, [remember, and 
people were annoyed at the glowing ends of the wicks, and felt their 
fingers itch to snuff them off with the familiar weapons. Indeed, 
most elderly people would have nothing to say to these new-fangled 
candles. There was probably an instinct of self-preservation in their 
repugnance, for in some occult way, which it would take a social 
Darwin to explain, it seemed that the existence of old ladies was 
bound up in that of the snuffers. They went out together. 

I don’t mean to say that people have ceased to grow old in these 
days; but then they have the good feeling to be ashamed of it, and 
personal graces are so much a matter of decoration and coiffure, that 
there is no excuse for an elderly appearance. But where are the 
jolly old dames of the past, who wore their false fronts and their 
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gay caps with such an air, who ruled the muffins of the tea-party, 
and domineered over the card-tables? How assiduously they 
- played whist, and how benightedly! How they hoarded up their 
trumps, and how savage they were if you banged them out! And 
withal how merry they were and jokeful, and how cocksure about 
everything, and how inexorably dead against everybody who wasn’t 
-eut after their pattern! Dear old ladies of the past, I won’t venture 
to speculate as to where you are ; but would it were possible to sit 
down once more beside that inlaid table with the cover of faded green 
baize, to hear again the rattle of the mother-o’-pearl counters, to fill 
those tiny glasses with white wine or red from decanters standing 
in papier-maché buckets, to bow politely all round, and snuff the 
candles ! 

On these festive occasions the silver snuffers would be produced, 
grander but not so effective as their brethren of steel. They had a 
pestilent habit of hanging fire at the very moment of execution, and 
leaving the wick in a shattered fibrous condition, they would drop 
the smouldering fragments on the table. ‘Blow! blow!’ the old 
ladies would cry, alive to the emergency, and it would be lucky if the 
converging blasts of air did not whirl the incandescent mass into the 
very centre of the table. 

There was another variety of snuffer too with a peculiar com- 
plicated movement. A sort of sliding heel sprang up as you closed 
it upon the wick, and snapped to again as the operation of snuffing 
was completed. This contrivance was supposed to obviate the neces- 
sity of knocking out the snuffers on the bars of the grate, as it con- 
tained a receptacle for the extinct snuffs; but it was not always to 
be relied upon; the spring would work wrong sometimes, and discharge 
the collection of fetid tinder upon the tablecloth. 

With snuffers have gone out suppers. The jovial suppers I 
can remember, being then too young to share in them, but the laughter 
from which used to shake me in my bed, high up in the attics! Now- 
adays jokes, like everything else, have their appropriate professors, 
and it requires an apprenticeship to see the fun of them. 

The people too who could snuff candles with a pistol have dis- 
appeared with the wicks that required snuffing. I confess not to 
have ever met with any of those accomplished persons, but I had 
never any doubt of their existence. In the days of snuffers the 
possession of pistols was looked upon by the schoolboy of the period 
as the ne plus ultra of dare-devil and manly audacity. Byron 
chronicles his firing off of pistols as if he were conscious of diverting 
himself in a profligate and fiendish manner. 

The question now arises in one’s mind, what has become of the 
snuffers? The myriads of pairs that existed a quarter of a century 
ago, where are they now? I never heard of anybody selling a pair 
of snuffers, and I think that a sort of filial tenderness would prevent 
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a man from throwing them into the dustheap. Moreover, there is 
the chance that some dark night when the water is in the gaspipes, 
and the grocer is out of shiny candles, one might have to fall 
back upon the dips of the old-fashioned chandler, and take to snuff- 
ing once more. And yet I'll venture to say that there isn’t one 
household in a hundred that possesses a pair of snuffers with tray 
and everything complete. Then where have they gone? They were 
not easily destructible ; they wouldn’t crumble away to dust under 
a century. Where are they? 

This is a speculation, Iam aware, that has been started about a 
good many articles—pins and needles for instance, pens and pencils, 
and a host of other things of which most people lose a great deal 
more than they ever wear out. But after all, these small wares are 
quickly commuted into dust. Ihave myself often come across little 
collections of pins, retaining the form alone, all resolved into rust. 
The housemaid’s broom and dustpan are responsible for many missing 
articles, and the dustheap is a mighty destroyer of unconsidered 
trifles. But as to the subject-matter of this article I confess to an 
unslaked and unsatisfied curiosity. Again I repeat the question : 
Where are the snuffers ? 

FREDERICK TALBOT. 
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DEAD SORROW’S KIN 


BY MRS, C, READE, AUTHOR OF ‘ HER MASTER,’ ‘SWIFT AS A FLASH,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII, OuT or DREAM’S PROJECTIONS. 


Four o’clock p.m. on the beach at Herne Bay. Mamma and 
nurse are thinking it is time to put on dear Totsy’s knickerbockers 
and darling Minnie’s drawers ‘ar Totsy and darling Minnie having 
exhibited the fair proportions uv: their tender frames to an appre- 
ciative public since morning’s dawn. Papa yawns and turns over 
on his back, and wonders to himself whether this sort of thing is 
really worth four guineas a week and ‘hextras;’ whether the 
shrimps aren’t nearly as red in Billingsgate, and his matutinal tub 
at Brixton as refreshing as the morning plunge he gets down here ; 
whether, indeed, the regulation annual-exodus isn’t rather a going 
into the wilderness without having first spoiled the Egyptians, as a 
matter of fact,—yawns and ponders and does battle with a blue-bottle. 
The saddle-donkeys whisk their tails and shake their ears—only 
two hours, and one day less to live; let us thank God for that. An 
adventurous trio of young women put to sea in a sailing-boat; a 
professor of the Persian language and the science of conchology, 
pleasingly illustrated by knitted nightcaps and stay-laces, pursues 
his arduous vocation over the legs and newspapers of prone humanity ; 
a gentleman in Highland costume scatters broadcast printed hand- 
bills, of no particular meaning apparently; a squalid female supported 
by two stout children reveals the consolation she has experienced 
under her numerous afflictions from the reception of ‘ a letter from 
‘ome,’ or the hope of getting one, or the recollection of having had 
one at some anterior date; and a lady and gentleman seated under 
a big yellow umbrella—the gentleman’s head is pillowed on the lady’s 
lap—sigh and yawn, and simultaneously remark that it is ‘ very hot.’ 

‘Want to go home?’ inquires the gentleman, digging his 
knuckles into his eyes with vigour. 

‘No,’ says the lady, ‘not unless you wish to. It is better any- 
where than in that awful little frying-pan of a room.’ 

An inarticulate murmur, a composing of the limbs to slumber, 
and silence falls on them again—falls on Kate and Bertram Hil- 
yard, sitting there huddled up together under a big yellow umbrella 
on the beach at Herne Bay. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. Four mortal days 
since they left Bellingham-street, since they journeyed past castled 
Rochester, past the sandy reaches and low green marsh-lands, out 
of which unnaturally do arise sudden masts and spars of mysterious 

Tarep Serres, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XXIII. ) 
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origin, till the silvery water-line solves the problem; four mortal 
days of wind and sun and sea and marching bandsmen and too- 
tooing horns and naked humanity ; three nights of flies and restless 
tossings to and fro and dreadful maddening dreams—four such days 
and three such nights as Mrs. Hilyard smiles to think upon; there 
is always something comical in misery to her. A book lies open 
on her lap by Bertram’s head. It is entitled American Notes ; 
its author is one Charles Dickens. It is not utterly devoid of 
interest, of humour, of power to charm; but yet she does not read 
it. Why? She is reading a much grimmer, far less entertaining 
book—a book she herself has written, has printed, has bound—the 


book of her own life. .And as she reads on page after page, her’ 


eyes out there where sea and sky make one, a great pity steals up 
into her face and blurs the moulding of her mouth, and she thinks, 
‘He has been good to me, he has been good to me ;’ and she looks 
down upon his face, and dwells thereon with a penitent tenderness 
not quite unlovely in its way. 

He has been good to her, and he cannot help his nature. He 
cannot be braver, more truthful, manlier, than it is in him to be, 
any more than he can make his hair a bright scarlet, or his eyes pea- 
green. He is his mother’s son and his father’s first-born, and his 
sisters’ brother. How can he be different from what he is? Be- 
sides, she knew him well enough before she married him; she knew 
what his people were like; she knew how utterly impossible it was 
that she should ever love him or make friends with them, and yet 
she married him. She must face her fate. It is bad to live always 
with a man who is only your husband. It is bad to be an alien, a 
dweller in the desert places of the earth; but if one selects that 
mode of existence freely and by the due exercise of judgment, how 
dare one grumble even if the parched peas do now and then prove 
indigestible and the nettle-tea nauseous? She might have refused 
to be his wife. Every woman can say No as well as Yes; no one 
wished him to marry her; his mother, indeed, made objections from 
the very first; she might have taken a governess’s situation, or 
gone into a shop, or drowned herself—nobody would have cared ; 
the Hilyards would have doubtless felt much relieved—but she didn’t. 
She let Necessity take her by the throat, poor fool, and hale her 
whither he would; and he haled her to church and gave her to 
Bertram Hilyard to wife, and there was an end of it to everybody 
but her; not to her, God knows! not to her. 

‘Yet he has been good to me, he has been good to me,’ she 
ponders; ‘and he is not to blame; itis not his fault! He must not 
suffer—he shall not suffer!’ And therewith she knits her fingers 
tight about her knees and wrinkles up her brow, for the way seems 
dark and lonely, and she is far from home. 

Her sudden movement wakens him. 
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‘I’ve been sound asleep,’ says he huskily ; ‘ sound as a top!’ 
and he struggles up into a sitting posture. 

‘I hope your headache is better,’ rejoins she gently. 

She is very soft and patient with him now; so patient, indeed, 
that he fancies sometimes she can’t be well. 

‘It is a little,’ he answers. ‘ What’s the time ?’ 

‘I don’t know exactly, but if you like, I'll go and see.’ 
‘No, don’t do that,’ he yawns. ‘I should think it must be nearly 
five.’ 

‘Yes,’ says she, scrambling up on to her feet; ‘I suppose you 
want your tea ;’ and she puts out her strong white ungloved hands 
to help him up. 

‘I do, rather,’ he answers; and they plough their way over the 
stones together, his hand upon her shoulder, the big sunshade 
sheltering them both. 

Slowly they scale the perpendicular ladder placed for the accom- 
modation of adventurous spirits against the wall of the Esplanade, 
and stroll along that sparsely patronised promenade towards the 
street leading to the terrace where they lodge. 

Sea air makes some people singularly languid ; it has this effect 
on Kate. To use her legs at Herne Bay is quite enough exertion 
for her; her tongue may be given a holiday. Moreover, during 
these last four days, a certain drowsy peace, born of calm trust in 
right and firm intenteto keep thereto, has sprung up within her soul, 
now checked, alas, by fear and saddest doubt, now clouded by re- 
gret, but whilom lulling her to happy rest, as might the summer 
sun; a peace so sweet that she can well afford to let the wicked 
world roll on its way, she thinks, unseen of her; a peace she wills to 
hold her whole life long. 

‘Why,’ exclaims Mr. Hilyard, suddenly pulling up short, ‘ bless 
me!’ 

Startled out of her dreams by his unwonted energy, she looks 
up, expecting to see some infuriated horned beast circulating in her 
immediate vicinity, or perhaps a runaway horse plunging about on 
the asphalte, and sees—Adam Brome, gray and great and smiling, 
striding towards them with one hand in his coat-pocket, and a 
thick walking-stick in the other, and a general air of eager delight 
and satisfaction, as inexplicable as it is annoying. 

‘Why,’ exclaims Mr. Hilyard again, ‘whatever has brought you 
down here—not bad news, I hope?’ and he grips hold of Adam’s 
outstretched hand, and gazes up at him inquiringly. 

‘No,’ replies that gentleman, with a bright reassuring smile ; 
‘not bad news. How do you do, Mrs. Hilyard ?’ 

But there is no smile for him on her face, no welcome on her 
lips. She is very sorry that he has come—very; and angry too a 
little, if one may judge by the colour of her cheeks. 
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‘ The truth is,’ he continues, lifting his hat from his forehead, 
and brushing back his sleek hair with his hand, ‘I didn’t quite see 
what was best to be done about Archer. He seems inclined to turn 
rusty over your bill of costs, so I thought I'd better run down and see 
you, you know ;’ glancing for a second at Kate’s grave averted face. 

‘O, quite so,’ answers Bertram blandly. He is far too pro- 
foundly impressed with his own importance and business powers to 
imagine it possible that a man would take the trouble to travel forty 
miles to see a mere wife of his. Brome says he has come to discuss 
Archer’s affair. There is nothing else about which he could have 
come. Voila tout. ‘Are you going back to town to-night ?’ 

Kate listens with her soul in her ears. O, that he would go, 
that he would go, and never come near her again! He has no right 
to come, not the smallest vestige of a right. 

‘No,’ says he—alas, the vanity of hope !—and he looks at her 
again. ‘I’m not going back to-night; I wasn’t certain about the 
trains, so I made up my mind to stay till to-morrow.’ 

‘Sensible fellow!’ commends Mr. Hilyard ; ‘ you'll feel all the 
better for the change; I do already. Where are you putting up— 
at the Dolphin ?’ 

‘Yes; I’ve just had some dinner there; cold beef and pickles, 
and that sort of thing,’ fragmentarily. ‘They said it was the place 
to go to.’ 

‘O, certainly; the only place, in fact. The first day we came 
down we went there, and had some cold beef and pickles too. What 
do you think of the bay?’ walking slowly on, Kate on one side, 
Adam on the other. 

‘Well, I haven’t seen much of it as yet. My train didn’t get 
in till half-past three, and since that time I’ve been engaged in 
eating and washing, and wondering how on earth I should find you 
out.’ 

‘You got my letter all right then ?’ 

Kate feels that if ever it was necessary for her, during the 
whole course of her existence, to be possessed of fortitude, it is now. 

‘Eh?’ ejaculates Adam stupidly. 

‘You got my letter? The letter I wrote on Sunday night ?’ 

‘No,’ looking completely mystified, ‘no, I got no letter.’ 

‘ But,’ reiterates Bertram with vigour, ‘I wrote to you on Sun- 
day night, asking you to forward my letters to the post-office here.’ 

A shake of the head is Adam’s only answer. 

‘That young minx Ada could never have posted it then.’ 

Kate listens amaze. What shall she do? Shall she boldly de- 
clare that she destroyed this precious document by fire, or shall she 
hold her peace and know herself a liar? If she confesses her mis- 
deed, what will they think? They—the writer, the written-to? It 
is agonising. 
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‘TI never have trusted people with cats’ eyes, and I never will!’ 
anon breaks forth Bertram emphatically ; ‘ after all the half-crowns 
that girl’s had too !’ 

Mr. Brome laughs. 

‘Not that it much signified, however,’ he observes after a pause, 
with dreadful suavity. ‘Mrs. Green told me where you had gone.’ 

Kate wonders whether those old stories about men being pos- 
sessed by devils can possibly be true. 

‘ Yes, but it might have, you know,’ responds his partner gravely ; 
‘besides, for a servant to get into the habit of not posting letters is 
utterly abominable.’ 

‘O, certainly,’ acquiesces Adam ; and they sidle through the 
wooden posts, and turn the corner of the street heretofore men- 
tioned. It is brimful as usual of nurserymaids and babies, and 
shabby women, and still shabbier men, and the regulation ragtag 
and bobtail of a seaside place. 

The nurserymaids stare at Adam as he forces his way through 
their serried ranks—stare and giggle and nudge each other. The 
shabby men and women stare likewise; and Kate, a shabby woman 
herself in her limp muslin and rain-ruined straw hat, trudges along 
at his heels, and glowers severely at the nurserymaids out of her 
great sorrowful eyes, and wishes she was her own ghost. 

So they walk till they reach the bow-windowed, sun-blistered, 
painfully-new terrace in which they have taken up their abode ; the 
two men always in front, she always behind, mute, gloomy, miser- 
able. Then Mr. Hilyard turns himself about, and says smilingly, 

‘Did you bring the orange pekoe, ma’am ?’ 

‘No,’ she answers coldly, furling her yellow umbrella; ‘ I didn’t 
fancy we should be troubled with visitors down here !’ 

Surely any other man under the sun would take himself off after 
such a speech as that, she thinks, as she toils wearily up the steps, 
but not so Mr. Brome—impervious, imperious, impracticable Mr. 
Brome. He accepts her begrudged hospitality as freely as though 
she flung herself and her teatray at his head. 

It is fearfully oppressive in the narrow passage. The combined 
odours of shrimps and bloaters pervade the atmosphere, revealing 
the stupendous fact that the ‘people up-stairs’ are hard at work 
upon their evening meal. 

‘Pouf!’ exclaims Kate, roused from her morose torpor by the 
vileness of the smell, ‘ how sickening!’ and pushing open the 
door of their sitting-room, she flies to the window and flings it up 
with all her might. A tremendous gust of wind sweeps in, and 
whirls the papers which decorate the table—Mr. Hilyard has been 
beguiling his leisure by drawing up the prospectus of a new bank 
company—on to the floor. 

Adam makes a snatch at a fluttering sheet. 
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Bang goes the door. 

‘We shall never be able to stand this,’ exclaims Bertram 
feebly. ‘Herne Bay’s the windiest place I was ever in in my life, 
bar none—a complete bellows !’ and he drops heavily upon the sofa. 

‘It seems rather tempestuous,’ replies Mr. Brome, stooping 
down to help Kate in her somewhat Sisyphian task of picking up the 
pieces. 

But she will have none of his assistance. 

‘Pray don’t trouble,’ she says grimly; ‘I am quite accustomed 
to do things for myself.’ 

It is very terrible to her to be rude to him, very; but it must 
be. When any one does a foolish thing he or she has to suffer for 
it, as arule. She did foolishly when she married her husband, she 
has had to suffer; he has done foolishly in coming to Herne Bay, 
he will have to suffer. It is a pity, but there is no help for it. 

Bertram gets up and rings the bell. That she is out of temper ; 
that, to use his own expression, ‘there’s something rotten in 
the state of Denmark,’ is obvious to the meanest capacity; it is 
obvious to him. Perhaps he is just a little gratified to find that 
she can be put out by the interruption of their ceaseless téte-d-téte ; 
her attention to his wants, her regard for his whims, her meek ac- 
ceptance of his caresses during these last few days have fanned the 
flame of his devotion to a giddy height; he has fancied himself back 
in his honeymoon, or rather in an improved edition of that halcyon 
period, for Kate had the toothache day and night for three weeks 
out of the allotted month, and— 

A peaky-faced little woman opens the door, and inquires if they 
rang. 
‘Yes,’ says Kate, straightening herself up with some difficulty, 
for her legs shake under her ; ‘ let us have tea at once, please.’ 

‘Tea for three ?’ inquires the little woman, looking at Adam as 
he stands with his back to them and his hands clasped behind him, 
staring out of the window at the blank wall over the way. 

‘Yes,’ says Kate again. ‘ Tea for three.’ 

The little woman withdraws. 

‘ And now,’ observes Bertram, slowly reseating himself on the 
sofa, ‘we'd better have a look at those letters if you don’t mind. 
There’s nothing like going at a thing kerslap !’ 

‘ Certainly,’ replies Adam, turning round at once; and he rum- 
mages forcibly in a coat-pocket. 

Kate goes into the bedroom, and shuts the door. 

It sickens her to be within earshot of his voice, within the reach 
of his eyes. She has tried so hard to keep to the right ; she has tried 
so hard to do her wifely duty through all these long, long years, and has 
done it too, if not easily, still well, until now—until this great, cruel, 
overbearing man must needs come into her life and absorb it, and fill 
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it full of himself, so that where he is not, there she may scarcely live. 
She sits down on the bed, and hides her face in her hands away from 
the sunshine, painting gay prisms on the wall; away from the light, 
the daylight—his daylight. But it is no use; out of the darkness 
his eyes look into hers; through her stopped ears she can hear him 
talking, talking, talking. Has she not seen him so, has she not 
heard him so, ever since the night they first met? God, it is 
enough to drive one mad! And there is no dross of passion in this 
love of hers. She is cold, pure, not as snow, but as the ice frozen 
in the heart of a chemist’s crucible. Verily, a peculiar woman. 

The clink of the teathings on the kitchen-stairs wakens her to 
a sense of time, of fact, of the necessity for exertion; she goes and 
looks at herself in the glass. Good heavens, what a fright she is! 
Three great livid finger-marks on either cheek; her hair as rough 
as a badger’s back; her brooch unfastened. A beautiful creature 
she for a man to break his mother’s heart about ; as for breaking his 
own—Mrs. Hilyard shakes her towzled head—men’s hearts don’t 
break quite so easily as that; too much of the Joey Bagshawe fibre 
in them for that. ; 

A plunge into. cold water, a vigorous scrub with a towel, a vast 
deal of combing and brushing, a twist of the hand round a tortoise- 
shell comb, and her toilet is complete. Not by so much as a clean 
collar will she seek to render herself pleasant to the eyes of this 
man, whose folly is costing her so dear. Did she not resolve how 
she would act in future last Sunday night? Has she not been 
schooling herself in her part for the last ninety-and-six hours ? 
Is she a miss in her teens, a mere wisp of white flesh and blue veins 
and pale-brown hair, without a will, a conscience, a brain, that she 
is to be at the mercy of every impulse, the slave of every emotion ? 
What if she did hope for a little help? if she did intend her battles 
to be fought in London—wide, roomy, subtle London—where it is 
so easy to escape from the pursuers ? What of that? What is right 
in London is right in Herne Bay; what is wrong in London is wrong 
in Herne Bay; and he has tracked her down; he has no pity, no— 

‘Tea’s ready, dear!’ calls Bertram, knocking at the door. 

One second, two, three, and she is in harness again. 

‘And so you mean to stay out the week ?’ observes Adam, be- 
taking himself, teacup in hand, to the little round table in the win- 
dow ; for feeling less serenity there is not a pin to choose between 
them. 

‘I don’t know that we do,’ replies Kate, her eyes upon her plate. 

‘ Hilyard says so.’ 

‘ Oo! ? 

‘I think we may as well, unless you’ve any paar obj 


observes that gentleman blandly. ‘The sea air ,eértainly does” es " 


good, and I don’t call it quite a bad place ‘on the whole.’ 
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‘No; on the contrary,’ asseverates Adam, crossing his legs, 
and leaning back in his chair as placidly as if the whole earth and 
everything that therein is belonged to him, ‘I should say it was 
rather jolly. Indeed I feel tempted to give it a trial my- 
self.’ 

Kate’s lip curls. How she hates him ! 

‘Do!’ exclaims Bertram rapturously. ‘Do! Stay till we go 
back. There’s no earthly reason why you shouldn’t.’ 

‘You forget,’ she interrupts; ‘Mr. Brome has other friends 
besides us, and other things to think of besides the office ;’ and her 
tone is demure and hard. 

‘ Nevertheless, I think I can give myself a holiday just now,’ 
he says, looking at her steadily—looking at her so that her cheeks 
flush and pale beneath his eyes, and her mouth quivers. 

‘Bravo!’ cries Bertram, far too deeply engrossed in the dis- 
covery of his pocket-handkerchief to observe the confusion of his 
wife’s countenance, ‘ that’s first-rate !’ And he blows up the trum- 
pet merrily. 

So it is settled that pleasure-seeking shall again be the order of 
the day, and forthwith great inkshed ensues; and Adam strives to 
learn the manner of their life since Monday morning, and then, all 
necessary letters being written, a move beachwards is proposed,—it 
is dull work talking between four walls on a summer’s evening,— 
and Kate puts on the poor old ruined hat, with its bunch of poppies 
and cornflowers and wheat,—she is such a shabby expressionless 
creature to-night, and out they go upon the clock-tower green, and 
all the pretty people come and walk up and down before them 
and behind them and about them, and the girls look up under their 
long eyelashes at one great gray man,—ladies and nurserymaids 
alike, thinks Kate scornfully; and the white-jacketed bandsmen 
puff and blow and snort in divers degrees of tune and time, and the 
little moon sails, boat-like, midst white wavelets of soft cloud, and 
the stars peep out, and over the sea there glitters redly every now 
and then an oft-revolving light; and as the western primrose slowly 
changes into tenderest emerald shot with gray, three shadows 
lengthen on the wave-worn stones, and sink into a dark small mass 
as of three persons seated on the beach, and midst these three lie 
hidden two clasped hands, one strong and lean and hard of grip, the 
other white and soft and cold—two hands whereof the pulses are at 
one. 

CuarTer IX. 


EVERY EXISTENCE HAS ITS IDIOM, 


‘Wuat! a letter?’ exclaims Kate, as she enters the gaudy, 
fly-blown, terrible little sitting-room about nine o’clock the next 
morning, looking deliciously fresh and neat in her plain gray-linen 
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dress and broad sailor’s collar, with its knotted dark-blue tie; ‘I 
thought no one knew our address ?’ 

‘I wrote a line to my mother on Tuesday to tell her where we 
were—she asked me to,’ replies Bertram, walking away to the window, 
his eyes bent on the sheet of thin violet-tinted note-paper he holds 
in his hand. 

Kate stands still and watches him. It is not customary for his 
relations to write to him chez lui. They have not done so now for 
three years ; never since the baby died, to be more explicit. ‘ If they 
did not think it worth their while to write me one line to tell me how 
my boy was, I—his mother—if I am so worthless a wretch in their 
opinion as that, they shall not have the chance of upsetting my 
peace of mind again as long as I live. Let them keep themselves 
and their letters out of my way for the future,’ this peculiar woman 
has said and held to; wherefore the sudden reappearance of Mrs. 
Hilyard’s feeble, obstinate, illegible caligraphy causes her some sur- 
prise, not much. She is aware that frank integrity is scarcely the 
chiefest of her husband’s virtues. 

The little peaky-faced woman, commonly called Mrs. Guffock, 
brings in the breakfast and lays the cloth. The ham and eggs give 
forth a pleasing savour, the which Kate sniffs with appetite, being 
inclined to take life easily this morning. Yes, life with its Adam 
Brome and sordid necessities and perplexities; and Mr. Hilyard 
bethinks him of his morning meal. 

‘Did you remember that it was the boy’s birthday ?’ he says, 
when his plate is plenished and his teacup steams beside him. 

‘ Yes,’ she replies promptly. ‘ Didn’t you ?’ 

‘No;’ slowly pulling his hot roll in two. 

‘I suppose that was the reason your mother wrote ?’ adds she, 
smiling a little. 

Mrs. Hilyard is one of those excellent persons who never lose an 
opportunity of speaking what they call ‘their minds.’ On her son’s 
wedding-day she pours forth copious lamentations, in the palest of 
ink, anent the evils certain to result from hastily-arranged mar- 
riages; on the anniversary of his election to the head-mastership of 
Tew Grammar-school she mourns over his ruined prospects, his 
sad position ; on the day of his birth likewise. There is no end to 
this poor old woman’s wailings ; Kate smiles again as she thinks of 
them. 

‘ Partly.’ 

‘Well, I wish you would remind her that you have an office 
and a club; she can write to you there. Ido not care to be put 
in Coventry.’ 

‘ Skittleiana !’ ejaculates Bertram, performing magical feats with 
the yolk of an egg. ‘ Who wants to put you in Coventry? You 
are as ready to take offence as an Irishman.’ 
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‘ Of course !’ she answers with some sarcasm. ‘It is so well 
known that a woman when she marries must consent to be despised 
by her husband’s people—must consent to take all their imperti- 
nence, and never say a word.’ 

‘Look what my mother had to put up with from my grand- 
mother.’ 

‘IT am not your mother.’ 

‘No,’ not quite in the tone of one who rejoices ; ‘ but still you 
might exercise a little self-control.’ 

She laughs ; she may well laugh, I think, knowing what she 
does ‘know. 

‘You see, you won’t act like anybody else,’ he pursues sourly ; 
‘you won’t let the people be friends with you.’ 

‘ Where would be the use? I have tried it once, and found it 
all turn out a dismal failure. Why should I make myself wretched 
by trying again? Besides, they dislike me in their hearts quite as 
much as I dislike them. Hasn’t your mother told me to my face 
that you’d much better have married your cousin Matilda, who had 
sixty pounds a year, and couldn’t have been a professional to save 
her life ?? laughing again. ‘Why on earth should I bore myself 
about a woman who thinks that ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ is the despondent rejoinder. ‘ You are 
very extraordinary.’ 

‘Certainly Iam. If I wasn’t extraordinary, I should have died 
long ago. However, that doesn’t matter. All I wish to point out 
is, that if your people elect to treat me as-your mistress rather than 
your wife, I in return claim the privilege of a mistress, namely, not 
to be bothered with the relations of the man I live with. Give me 
some butter, please.’ 

‘Then you don’t mean to ask Alicia to come and stop with us 
when we go back to London?’ This, responding liberally to her 
request. ’ 

‘ What ?’ says she, knitting up her brows. ‘ Please take some of 
that back. Don’t drop it on the cloth.’ 

He drops it immediately. . 

‘There!’ he exclaims, flapping his hands and stamping his 
feet; ‘there! just see what you’ve made me do. I knew I should. 
When you talk in this horrible way I get so nervous, I don’t know 
whether I’m on my head or my heels. Da, da, da!’ and therewith 
he upsets his knife and fork into his lap. 

‘ Pray be calm,’ observes Kate, mildly removing the objection- 
able morsel on the end of her knife; ‘ these rooms are not con- 
structed with a view to nerves. What is all this about your sister, 
about her paying us a visit?’ seeing that he looks hopelessly be- 
wildered. 

‘If you'll give me some more tea, I’ll tell you,’ he answers, 
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pushing forward his cup. ‘O dear, my heart! I can’t stand being 
flown at like this.’ 

‘ But you are better to-day, aren’t you ?” 

‘I don’t know; I thought I was when I got up; but now I— 
Get away, you brutes! ’Pon my word, these flies are past ail bear- 
ing. 

‘And now about Alicia ?’ pursues Kate, when the buzz has sub- 
sided, and calm is in some wise restored. 

But he scarcely seems inclined to renew that topic, devouring 

’ the crust of his roll and stirring his tea with a mute persistency 

4 the reverse of encouraging. 

Mrs. Hilyard, however, is not easily to be daunted either in the 
acquirement of information she conceives it her right to possess, or 
the performance of her duty, or the accomplishment, indeed, of any 
task whereunto she has given her mind. 

P ‘ About Alicia ?’ repeats she obstinately. 

‘ Well,’ after a pause spent in pulling his right whisker, and 
staring up at the dubious sky, pale blue and grayish white, ‘I 
thought that if you didn’t mind,’ impressively, ‘we might take that 
top bedroom at Mrs. Green’s, and have her up for a week or a fort- 
night. She.doesn’t get much pleasure, you know, poor girl, and 
now that we know Brome and are a little better off—’ and an in- 
terrogative pause. Kate holds her peace. There is a something 
discordant in the project, something repulsive and uncomfortable. 
She is no hypocrite, has utterly shaken off hypocrisy; her face 
betrays her feelings. ‘Ah!’ he ejaculates aggrievedly, ‘it is just 
as I thought.’ 

‘ You can do as you like,’ she answers ; ‘ you are master.’ 

‘By George, am I? I should like to see myself taking up that 
line.’ ‘ 

‘You never find me interfere with you.’ 

It is quite true she never does interfere with him—never asks 
him for money or pleasure; never troubles her -head about him 
from the time he goes out of a morning till the time he comes back 
at night. She does her work and cherishes her ambitions, and 
lives her own life as thoroughly as if she played hermitess in a cave. 

‘I don’t know what you call interference,’ he grumbles sulkily. 
‘You get into 4 deuce of a temper if my mother writes to me, and 
you refuse to have my sister in the house; surely that’s interference 
enough.’ 

‘I have not got into a deuce of a temper, nor have I refused to 
have your sister in the house. You speak unfairly.’ It is very 
hard to be civil to him, to exercise that self-control he commends 
so highly, but she does exercise it. She does speak quite gently, 
and look at him quite kindly. ‘ You should remember a little all 
that has gone before. You cannot expect me to welcome Alicia very 
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warmly; nevertheless, to please you, I will welcome her if she 
comes.’ What more can she say? Can mortal woman say more ? 

‘It is all very miserable,’ he growls, pushing back his chair 
and sticking his hands in his pockets; ‘and you try your hardest to 
make things worse than they are.’ 

‘ Bertram!’ she exclaims, her eyes alight with sudden fire, her 
cheeks aflame. 

‘ Well, you do.’ 

‘ That is not true!’ enounces she ever so distinctly. 

‘ You’re polite, I must say.’ 

‘Politeness must yield to truth now and then.’ 

‘And yet you wouldn’t like me to adopt that principle,’ he 
laughs ironically. ‘You wouldn’t like me to say that I was very 
sorry I had married you, or that I was a fool to run slick against 
the advice of every friend I had inthe world. You wouldn’t like that.’ 

‘If you think it, you had better say it, and I suppose you do 
think it ?’ not without sadness; these revelations are apt to shock 
one rather at first. 

‘I don’t know,’ he answers sullenly; ‘I can scarcely think at all, 
my head aches so.’ 

Kate sighs—a long, shuddering, painful sigh. The foundations 
of her life are shaken—a sense of ruin agitates her soul. To 
build up right on wrong—who ever yet did that and found-content ? 
She has been spending her best powers therein, and now the rickety 
concern comes tumbling about her ears, and she hears that this man, 
with whom she has dwelt in poverty and sickness and unmerited 
reproach for five long gruesome years, without a friend — her old 
friends were not prim enough for Tew, for the Hilyards’ family 
circle—with never a real joy and much real pain—that this man, I 
say, thinks he was a-fool to marry her—would have been wiser to 
wed with cousin Matilda. Is it any wonder that she sighs? Is it 
any wonder that she longs, yearns, pants for love, love— love such 
as is at her feet, such as lay in the palm of her right hand last 
night ? O thou dense and dismal ex-ruler of small boys, standing 
there gaping and gazing and bemoaning thy hard fate, if only —if 
only— My dear, it is these ‘if onlys’ which make story-telling pos- 
sible. 

So they abide awhile in silence and estrangement. To an out- 
side observer, Bertram’s abstraction—following, as it does, on such 
a conversation as this that I have just recorded—might seem to 
demonstrate that, dull as he is, he is not quite dull enough to be 
brutal and feel no compunction ; but our outside observer would be 
wrong. It gives this worthy gentleman no great pain to hear his 
wife say that her life has been one long mistake. She is his wife ; 
that is enough for him. Perhaps, too, he fancies that she exagge- 
rates her impressions. She is certainly not sentimental, but women 
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are habitually prone to exaggeration. It would be all different if she 
had better clothes and a few trinkets and a brougham—O yes, quite 
different. Meanwhile she is his cat, his monkey, his ‘ sweet;’ he 
married her for love; he is a little in love with her still. She is clever 
and nice and clean and amusing, and good-looking enough for that, 
so she must not be offended if he forgets to be always polite and 
good-tempered ; she is not always polite and good-tempered herself ; 
she must— 

‘Are you going out this morning ?’ inquires she, as calmly, as 
mellifluously, as if she were the happiest woman in the world. 

Mrs. Guffock has cleared away the breakfast-things, has asked 
for orders for dinner, has been told that ‘ something will be sent in,’ 
has departed for a season: they are again in the full enjoyment of 
each other’s society. 

Mr. Hilyard mutely scrutinises the heavens, and shivers. 

‘ Because,’ continues Kate, ‘if you aren’t, I may as well go and 
do the shopping at once, before it begins to rain.’ 

‘Ah,’ says he meditatively, ‘there’s something in that. Pheugh!’ 
smiting himself on the chest, ‘ what a fearful curse this hay fever 
is! Just you feel my head ;’ and he takes her hand and presses it 
to his sticky forehead ; ‘ that’ll tell you the state I’m in.’ 

‘It is rather hot,’ she replies, rubbing her defiled fingers on her 

andkerchief; ‘but I should think a walk would do you good.’ 

‘Not on such a beastly day as this,’ responds he aggrievedly, 
‘with the wind blowing like a hurricane. You don’t seem quite to 
realise how ill I am;’ and with a final protesting stare up at the 
driving clouds, now more gray than blue or white, he appropriates 
the Daily Telegraph, and slowly retires to the sofa. 

Kate stands still where she is, lost in thought. If Adam were 
a Jones or a Smith, she would probably say, ‘I suppose we shall 
see something of Mr. Jones soon ;’ or, ‘ You know Mr. Smith said 
he should like to go to Canterbury to-day :’ but he is not a Jones or 
a Smith, he is an Adam Brome, and so she, marvelling, holds her 
tongue. 

Suddenly a sound as of approaching wheels strikes upon her ears, 
and she walks to the window to ascertain its cause. A basket pony- 
carriage, drawn by a dejected-looking brown pony, and driven by a 
man in a gray coat and a gray hat, is coming up the road. Her 
heart gives a great leap. 

Mr. Hilyard sneezes five times in succession. 

‘ What’s that ?’ he inquires, from out the depths of a brown-silk 
pocket-handkerchief, as the pony-carriage rattles up to the door. 

‘It is Mr. Brome,’ answers Kate constrainedly, turning round. 
‘I think he has come to take us for a drive.’ 

‘No!’ ejaculates Bertram; and he gets up to peer out at the 
wicker-work equipage. ‘So he has. Ah, how d’ye do?’ nodding and 
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smiling and waving his newspaper at Adam, who is getting out. 
‘Go and open the door, dear !’ 

‘She obeys. When she opens it, Adam stands before her on the 
doorstep: she thinks of last Sunday afternoon, and how she found 
him standing before her then. 

‘I want you to come to Canterbury,’ he says at once, putting 
out his hand; ‘ every one says it’s going to be fine, and there’s no 
wind to speak of.’ 

Bertram’s slippers clack on the oilcloth. 

‘ What’s the meaning of the trap ?’ inquires he smilingly. 

‘I want you to come to Canterbury,’ repeats Adam. 

‘H’m!’ isthe meditative rejoinder, accompanied by a dubious 
tug at that right whisker; ‘I’m so awfully seedy this morning, I 
don’t know what to say about it.’ 

‘It seems such a pity to throw away a day, and it may rain to- 
morrow,’ pursues Mr. Brome, looking at Kate appealingly. Why 
doesn’t she say she would like to go, and go? 

But she says nothing ;-she stands mute and indifferent on the 
step, her soft hair blowing in light flakes about ‘her face, her eyes— 
severe cold eyes—fixed on the despondent pony. 

‘Well,’ says Mr. Hilyard, after a pause, ‘ come in and let’s talk 
it over; we can’t decide on the spur of the moment like this. I sup- 
pose the animal won’t run away ?’ 

Adam laughs. 

‘I shouldn’t say so,’ he answers, and he walks a little farther 
into the passage. 

‘ You see,’ continues Bertram, standing half in and half out of 
the dining-room, ‘if I go and knock myself up, I shall never get 
well, and that won’t do.’ , 

‘Surely a drive wouldn’t hurt you, though,’ interpolates Kate 
earnestly ; ‘and you’re so fond of seeing cathedrals.’ 

‘But I’ve seen Canterbury. I went over from Ramsgate when 
I was staying there with Ward Bussell—Bussell of Exeter—and it 
isn’t particularly remarkable either.’ 

‘ Well, of course you must do as you think best,’ says Adam 
rather sulkily ; ‘ but I fancied it was settled that we should go last 
night, weather permitting. Didn’t you, Mrs. Hilyard ?’ 

‘Til tell you what,’ breaks forth Bertram cheerfully: ‘ you two 
go together; you’ve neither of you seen it, and I have. That’s the 
proper way to settle it, of course.’ 

‘Certainly, as far as I am concerned,’ replies Adam gravely, 
looking down at his boots. If the man chooses to be an ass, let 


But Kate will not suffer herself to be disposed of so easily. To 
be with him a whole day—alone with him! 
‘ Nonsense !’ she exclaims ; ‘ that is not in the least the proper: 
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way to settle it. Why, you would be moped to death. Did any 
one ever hear of such an idea ?’ quite scornfully. 

‘I have plenty to do,’ returns Mr. Hilyard with a stifled yawn ; 
‘and I shall be all the better for keeping quiet. Besides, you'll be 
back by three or four?’ looking questioningly at Adam, who is 
abiding the issue of the colloquy with heavenly patience. 

‘Yes, I should think so,’ he says composedly. ‘It is only 
about ten miles there and ten miles back; and I suppose all the 
sight-seeing can easily be got through in a couple of hours or so ?’ 

‘O, certainly ; there’s nothing but the cathedral and Dane 
John and the ruins of the abbey. Come, put on your hat, miss ; 
the sooner you're off the sooner you'll get home.’ 

‘ But I do not care about going; I would much rather not go, 
as you aren’t well,’ declares she piteously, coming slowly up the 
steps. 

Mr. Brome smiles. She is such a poor liar—her mendacity is 
so pitiably transparent. 

‘But I wish you to go. How perverse women are! Every day 
this week have you been boring me- out of my seven senses because 
you couldn’t have a drive, because you were so dull; and now that 
you have the chance of a day’s outing, you won’t take it.’ 

‘Yes, I will!’ she says suddenly, her face lighting up with 
strange defiance; ‘I will get ready at once, as you make such a 
point of it.’ 

‘No, really ?’ exclaims Adam, suddenly exchanging his sleepy 
indifference for the liveliest satisfaction. ‘ How good of you!’ 

‘Very,’ she answers, and she smiles at him. That-smile is 
something less than rapturous. This woman cannot make of sin 
a summer holiday, 

And Bertram Hilyard—sees he nothing, guesses he nothing, 
fears he nothing? Nothing; except that she may not make her- 
self as pleasant to her escort as is prudent, seeing that her bread- 
and-butter depends mainly on the said escort’s temper and attitude 
of mind towards himself and the various schemes he hopes to de- 
‘velop by the help of such floating capital as that gentleman may 
have at his command. That is all he thinks about as he carries 
out their great red rug and tucks it round her, as she takes her 
seat in the little carriage, the yellow straw hat with its smart - 
flowers upon her head, the scarlet shawl about her shoulders, her 
gray gloves in her hand, a curious scared look in her great yellow 
eyes, a flickering, wintry smile upon her lips; that is all he thinks 
about as he tells her she is to be a good girl and enjoy herself 
and bring back lots of news, and not spend all the half-crown 
wherewith he has endowed her; and not drive, if she is given the 
chance, more than once into the ditch, or over more than two 
sheep—she did once so abrade the ribs of an unlucky wether during 
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her brief reign at Tew, and the joke has lasted, green and blooming, 
ever since. That is all he thinks about, good man; and as he 
watches them slowly disappear up the dingy street, a pleased smile 
illuminates his preoccupied countenance. He has hit upon what he 
will have for his dinner. It shall be a mackerel and Dutch sauce— 
sauce Hollandaise, yellow and thick and full of fatness. Eheu! 
happy Mr. Hilyard! 
Carter X. 
‘THE DIE RANG SIDEWAYS AS IT FELL.’ 


THE roads about Herne Bay are none of the best ; the vehicles 
pertaining unto that favoured spot none of the newest. For the first 
five minutes of their excursion, Mrs. Hilyard and her companion 
concentrate their powers, mental and material, on the placid endur- 
ance of bumps and jolts and jerks calculated to strike dismay into 
the innermost recesses of the toughest human viscera. Then a 
specially virulent concussion dissipates Kate’s philosophic calm, and 
she bursts out laughing. 

Adam laughs too. 

‘I’m afraid you'll be shaken to bits,’ he says. ‘The man who 
made this trap ought to be crucified.’ 

‘If I was killed,’ she answers, ‘it would only serve me right.’ 

‘Why?’ he asks with touching innocence. ‘ What possible 
harm can there be in our taking a quiet country drive together in 
broad daylight ?’ 

The red blood rushes hotly to her cheeks. All subterfuges and 
pretences and shams are swept away from between them now. There 
they journey in the sight of heaven lovers; a man, a woman, for 
whom earth holds no goodlier sight than each other’s face. A man 
—a woman excommunicate of hope. 

‘ Surely one has a right to such happiness as comes in one’s way. 
Life is not such a very joyful proceeding,’ continues he bitterly. 

‘No,’ she says, and sighs; ‘it is not joyful at all; it is very 
weary and bewildering.’ 

He is silent. One of the reins has got under the pony’s tail. 
Its extrication is an operation of some difficulty, owing to the rigid 
nature of that patient quadruped’s caudal appendage. 

‘ That is what I was always doing when we had Topsy,’ remarks 
Kate, when they are jogging on again between the dog-rose wreathed, 
old-man’s-beard garlanded hedges—hedges which are quite beau- 
tiful to see, though the sun is hidden behind clouds, and the east wind 
does blow the dust in one’s eyes; ‘and Bertram used to get so cross, 
because he had to get out, you know, to put it to rights.’ 

‘Bertram is rather in the habit of getting cross, isn’t he?’ 
observes Adam, pulling up the red rug, which has fallen down by 
reason of his exertions. 
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‘No,’ she answers, smiling a little; ‘not cross, only irritable ; 
at least, that is his own opinion.’ 

For a while they keep silence. Then Mr. Brome says suddenly, 

‘ What puzzles me is how you two people ever came to get mar- 
ried at all.’ 

‘I was ill and in debt, and I had no home,’ she replies with a 
terrible simplicity. 

‘In debt!’ he echoes, looking round at her white quiet face. 
‘ How much in debt ?’ 

‘ Thirty pounds.’ 

‘ And he paid it for you, and you married him for doing so, eh?’ 

‘It was not quite that,’ she answers, after a pause. ‘I was 
unhappy; I thought I could never love any man again, and the 
idea of getting away from all my worries into a home of my own, 
where I could be miserable comfortably, seemed so pleasant.’ 

‘ Poor Kate !’ 

It is the first time he has called her by her name, the first time 
for years that any man has called her ‘Kate;’ Bertram calls her 
Catty, Catherine, ‘ pet’—never Kate. Her breath comes quick. He 
gathers the reins and whip together in his right hand ; he would put 
his arm about her; draw her to him. She divines it. 

‘No,’ she says, getting away—quite away, so that there is a 
good hand’s breadth of seat between them; ‘ not if you care for me 
ever so little ;’ and her tone is earnest, pitifully earnest; her eyes 
are full of trouble. He regards her doubtingly. She is here in his 
power. She loves him, and she is no child; she cannot expect to 
play with him puppet-wise, and yet— 

‘I was so wrong to come,’ she goes on, ‘so wrong. Do stop 
and let me get out. We have not come far. I can walk home quite 
well, and it will be so easy to make some excuse. Please do!’ with 
sore entreaty. 

‘And what am I to do?’ asks he. 

‘You can go on. It will be so much better—so much,’ with an 
effort, ‘ happier.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he answers dryly; ‘I don’t think so. I have no 
wish to shock your sense of propriety,’ laughing a short hard laugh; 
‘but poking about in a strange place all day by myself does not 
commend itself very strongly to my sense of the pleasurable.’ 

She has no words wherewith to answer him, scarce indeed power 
to understand what he says. Passively she watches him whip up 
the pony into a brisker trot ; dumbly she lets herself be dragged up 
the steep Herne-street, past the fine old church, past.the whitewashed 
cottages, the dull-faced men and women, the pretty yellow-headed 
children, out among the fields and haymakers and full-leaved trees 
again, into the summer silence, big with saddest speech. 

‘Come,’ he says, when the great white Italian villa, with its 
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gay flower-beds set jewel-wise in bright green turf, and statues and 
balustrades, is almost out of sight, and before them lies a long hilly 
stretch of road between thick plantations of feathery, waving, pink- 
budded larch, bedded in brake-fern, ‘ we mustn’t quarrel. Remem- 
ber, we may never spend another day together all our lives long.’ 

The delicate wind-painted rose upon her cheeks pales to white. 

‘I do not want to quarrel,’ she answers wearily ; ‘I only want 
to keep to what is right.’ 

‘ But there are different sorts of right,’ smiles he. ‘ Don’t you 
remember saying last Sunday that we might call good bad in mis- 
take ?’ ' 

‘Did I?’ with but slack interest—she has no great belief in her 
own powers of judgment ; she has erred grievously too often. ‘That 
was not a very wise thing to say.’ 

‘ But I think it was. I do not believe in the Medo-Persic kind 
of good. ‘Truth constitutes good for me !’ letting the pony come to 
a standstill, and getting out; the hill before them is long and stiff. 

‘I will walk too,’ she exclaims, throwing down the rug and 
standing up. ‘ Poor little beast! it is all over foam already.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ he answers; ‘you will do nothing of the sort. If 
he can’t drag you, it’s a pity. Come, sit down; you'll be tired 
enough before we get back.’ 

She obeys him. To obey is pleasant when one is unaccustomed 
to it. The pony gives a haul and on they go, he walking beside 
her with his hand on the back of the carriage. 

‘ And so you used to have a pony called Topsy,’ he says, smiling 
down upon her serenely. 

‘Yes; a very pretty pony, with a white star on its forehead 
and a wonderful tail.’ 

‘IT should think Tew, with all its drawbacks, was better than 
Bellingham-street.’ 

But she shakes her head. 

‘Do you know, it was the purest chance that we ever met ?’ 
remarks he at length. ‘The steamer that I was to have sailed in 
from New York caught fire somehow and was burnt at sea; but I 
happened to be just half an hour too late at the docks, so I had to 
wait for the next; and a fine row I made about it too—one is such 
a fool!’ meditatively. 

‘That depends,’ she observes, after a pause. ‘ Sometimes I 
fancy presentiments may be possible. For instance, I have always 
hated ecclesiastical agencies, and when Bertram told me that you 
had agreed to be his partner, I felt as if something dreadful must 
happen.’ 

‘Not that anything dreadful has happened,’ he replies, ‘ or is 
likely to happen, for the matter of that ;’ with another of those cold 
hard laughs. 
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She is silent. It is not for her to reveal the hidden depths of 
her own iniquity. 

‘Moreover,’ he pursues calmly, ‘I can scarcely say that I re- 
gret not having been burnt alive, whatever may be my future 
end.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ allows she stolidly. ‘Burning must be fright- 
ful agony; but as for death itself, it always seems to me about the 
best thing life can give one.’ 

‘That is because you are unhappy ; if you were happy—’ 

‘Ah, if!’ she smiles; ‘but I never could be happy; I am not 
good enough.’ 

‘Or bad enough ; I hardly know which it is. Woho, old man! 
stand still. Not much of a view, is it ?’ and he turns himself about 
to look back over the long gray-green marshlands to where the twin- 
towered church of Reculvers guards the narrow shore. 

‘No,’ turning round too; ‘ but then it is so cloudy.’ 

‘I don’t think it will rain, though,’ he says, getting in and tak- 
ing the reins from her ; ‘I didn’t when I ordered the trap. Selfish, 
immoral, and hopelessly reprobate as I am, I am not quite brute 
enough to sacrifice your comfort to my own personal gratifica- 
tion.’ 

‘I can’t understand what gratification my society can afford 
you,’ she answers dully, watching the pony slowly wriggle himself 
into a feeble imitation of a trot. ‘Iam not pretty; you can have 
no pleasure in looking at me; I am not witty, I never say sharp 
things. It is quite a mystery to me.’ 

‘Is it?’ and he turns and smiles at her. ‘Kate, you know 
better. You know as well as I do why I made you come with me 
to-day, why I came down here yesterday, why I didn’t go to Brigh- 
ton on Sunday. No, you needn’t be frightened; I am not going to 
touch you; you neédn’t shrink away as if I was a leper,’ very 
bitterly. 

His pain moves her as his wrath could not; the tears glisten in 
her eyes. 

‘ What am I to do ?’ she says piteously. ‘ You would not wish 
me to give up everything—justice, gratitude, honour—without even 
a struggle ?’ 

‘ Honour!’ he echoes scornfully, drawing to one side of the road 
to let a balmy, heavily-laden hay-cart pass; ‘the honour of living 
with a man you detest!’ 

‘I did not mean that kind of honour,’ she answers when they 
are on their way again ; ‘ besides, I do not detest Bertram. He has 
been very good to me, and I am never very good to him, and I have 
ruined his prospects—he says so himself.’ 

‘Indeed! When did he say that ?’ 

‘This morning,’ smiling a little. 
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‘And yet you esteem him faultless!’ laughing a cruel mocking 
laugh—a laugh which cuts into her ears as a knife. 

Meekly, in silence, she endures his scorn. He has won his right 
to scorn her, has he not? Sits she not there a fitting object for 
the scorn, not of him alone, but of every human being alive beneath 
the sun to-day? So she endures most patiently. 

‘It is impossible that we can go on like this,’ he says at length 
gravely. ‘I cannot bear it; it is driving me mad.’ 

‘I cannot bear it either,’ she answers quite as gravely. 

‘It is not as if you had ever cared for him. Hold up!’ saving 
the pony from a pair of broken knees by a sudden wrench at the 
reins. ‘I daresay you fancy that I’m in the habit of falling in love 
with my neighbours’ wives; but I’m not. I don’t pretend to be 
a bit better than other men; but seduction is not a form of vice 
I ever found attractive ; not in the least,’ with cool deliberate em- 
phasis. 

‘Don’t!’ she exclaims sharply, as if he had struck her ; ‘ don’t 
talk like that, please !’ 

‘Well, you seem so persuaded of my wickedness, so desper- 
ately afraid of me—’ 

‘I am far more afraid of myself.’ 

‘But why should you be afraid at all? When two people love 
each other as we love each other, there can be nothing to fear!’ and 
his eyes, bright with eager tenderness, fasten on her face. 

‘How do you know that I love you?’ she says frigidly. ‘I 
have never said so.’ 

‘Never!’ he smiles; ‘never! Why, if you were dying, at 
your last gasp, with scarcely breath enough to speak, and you were 
to say, ‘‘I don’t love you,’’ I wouldn’t believe you. That is how I 
know you love me.’ 

Down droop the white lids wearily over her sad eyes; mute 
sorrow settles on her fallen mouth. She is so tired that she could 
well sink into the poppied sleep and cease with ease, so that her 
head might rest awhile upon his bosom, her lips cleave a brief space 
to his. Ah! she loves him, of a surety. 

He is not over-mastered by his power, however ; he lets her sit 
unmolested by his side mercifully enough. A lesser woman might 
perhaps yield him keener pleasure—might permit him license of hand 
and lip as well as tongue; but loving Catherine Hilyard, no lesser 
woman could for a second satisfy his heart. She is his ideal; the 
woman whom he must possess, though heaven and earth arose to say 
him Nay ; the one woman preordained to be his wife ; by crooked fate 
the wife of another man, but preordained to be his wife, and she shall be 
his wife. What shall hinder her? Shame, which she need never know, 
never guess at? Grief, the grief of a man for whom she entertains 
neither affection nor respect ; who cannot grieve, in fact, by reason of 
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the toadlike apathy of his nature ; who may perhaps feel uncomfort- 
able at her absence for a week or so, pretty much as a toad might 
object to being dug out of the marble quarry wherein he had lodged 
for centuries, but no more; reverence for the dictates of a social 
system she holds rotten and effete? Pshaw! fine reasons these for 
breaking her own heart, for condemning him, the man she loves, 
to lifelong misery. Is it probable that she will be influenced there- 
by when the decisive hour arrives—diligently as she may now count 
them up and set them in battle array—against his simple, ‘I love 
you; youlove me. Come’? Is it probable ? 

So they travel on, up and down the little hills, over the stony 
country roads, past great golden beds of ‘ladies’ fingers,’ and ox- 
eyed daisies, and big dock-leaves, with twittering chirping birds to 
right and left—Kate has not heard such birds since that half-hour 
before the thunderstorm at Putney—and overhead the goodly sun 
dispersing gloom and mist and fateful thought, and wooing anxious 
souls to mirth. 

So they travel on, and as the lord of day gains power, and 
clasps his warm hand round her small white neck, Mrs. Hilyard finds 
strength to wrestle with and throw her torturer, and eyes to note 
how fair earth is in her gay summer raiment, and a tongue where- 
with to speak her sense thereof, and smiles wherewith to cheer the 
heart of man ; and when at last the final hill is jolted down—Adam 
leading the pony and holding him up and patting him on the back, 
andin divers manners conducing to his comfort and safety—and the 
remaining bit of level road is bowled over, and the barracks and the 
King’s School are passed, and they are fairly in Canterbury, she 
knows that she is nearly well again, her wounded soul made whole 
of joy, for— 

It is wicked; but the knowledge that this strong grave man 
does love her gladdens her as nothing has had power to gladden 
her since—since—but why think of that now? Ah, these second 
passions, how second to the first at best! and with this gladness 
vibrates a delicious sense of hot young life. Would she be always 
young with him? or would pain come, and want and pawn-tickets 
and distrust ? Could life with him be as life has been? It is very 
wicked, very terrible, but something answers, No! quite a loud con- 
fident No! and she listens—listens as one changing in her mind, 
and— 

A grind of wheels upon uneven stones, a sudden turn, gay shops 
and crowded pavements, medizval masonry. 

‘ Which is the way to the Crown ?’ 

‘Down there, sir. Straight ahead!’ 

More jolting, shops, and passers-by, and they rattle through an 
arched gateway into a spacious yard shaded with tall trees, and 
tenanted by a chestnut horse, whose feet are being washed by a 
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perspiring groom attired in his shirt and trousers, and three gentle- 
men of the stable-helper variety, one of whom spits a piece of 
straw out of his mouth and comes up to take the pony as Adam 
pulls up. , 

‘This is the Crown ?’ says he interrogatively. 

The Crown is the hotel in Canterbury; at least, the waiter at the 
Dolphin told him so this morning, as he breakfasted in the pleasant 
coffee-room looking out on the sea. 

‘Yes, sir! Crown, sir!’ vigorously loosening straps and buckles. 

‘ How does one get to the cathedral ?’ watching the pony walk 
out of the shafts and away to the stable, where he is to repose him- 
self, and enjoy such creature comforts as may fall to his lot, until 
his services are again required. 

Kate thinks he is a happy little beast, despite the manufacture 
of whip-cord, and steel, and leather, and ‘washing-baskets.’ He does 
his work, and eats and sleeps, and keeps the Sabbath, and can’t get 
married; what more can living creature, biped or quadruped, desire? 

‘You turns to your left, sir,’ says the man of oats and curry- 
comb, ‘ when you goes out o’ ’ere—turns to your left, and then keeps 
to your right, and the cathedral lays Tight in front 0’ you; you can’t 
mistake it. Dane John lies over there, at the end of our lane,’ 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder. ‘Shall I give ’im a feed, sir?’ 

‘Yes, certainly ; two, if he seems hungry. I suppose the rug 
can stay in the carriage ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; all right, sir. I'll attend to it, sir.’ 

‘ Then I think we'd better make a start,’ to Kate, who is gazing 
up at the waving elm-trees as one spellbound. 

‘Very well,’ she answers; and away they walk through the 
shady archway out into the busy town, this brace of Canterbury pil- 
grims, with but one heart between the two of them. 


CuarpTer XI. 
GONE DEEPER THAN ALL PLUMMETS SOUND, 


* How superb!’ 

The vast gray pile towers mightily before them. In the presence 
of its solemn beauty human passion, sorrow, sin, shrinks and shrivels 
to black nothingness ; evanescent as man’s breath, insignificant as 
dust. Mrs. Hilyard looks and marvels, and gets peace; but she 
says nothing. The shadow of the supreme encompasses her. To 
criticise at such moments is as sacrilege. 

They go down the worn gray steps, cross the paved space in 
which the cathedral stands, and enter the nave. It is almost 
empty. A few persons are standing about, looking at the tattered 
scraps of flags which hang above the monuments recording the gal- 
lantry of their defenders or capturers ; a few are seated on the stone 
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benches lining each aisle, awaiting the descriptive verger; but that 
is all. A battered soul may well refresh herself therein ; may plunge 
deep down into cool depths of silence, secure from heat and toil. 
Kate sighs with calm content. 

‘ Tired ?’ says Adam, looking round at her. 

‘No,’ she answers; ‘not tired, only happy.’ 

His face lightens with a great and sudden joy. 

But she does not note the working of her words; her mind is 
set on things more precious than man’s love—yes, than this man’s 
love—on beauty and high truth. 

Slowly they near the iron gates severing nave and choir. It is 
very strange to her to be in a church again; she has not set foot 
inside one for the last three years; and the memory of prayerful 
hours—of the days when to believe in the immediate care of a 
personal and active God was a necessity, a keen delight—rises 
strong within her. She sits down upon the steps, and lets thought 
have its way, while Adam wanders up and down among the solid 
pillars, staring at the massive roof, reading the tablets on the walls, 
restless, fevered with fierce hope, shaping strange schemes, the 
thrall of doubt. 

How quiet it is! How typical of the creed which made it! 
Men’s lives built into the walls—men’s minds exhausted in its fash- 
ioning. A goodly shelter though, full of fair curves and gracious 
picturings, and here and there a little tongue of sun-born flame to 
warm the whole and make it habitable, and never any rain or wind 
or harsh disturbance ; always tender light and soothing monotones 
and pleasant savours. Is truth of so much account that one should 
quit a comfortable home like this to search for it? Is honesty worth 
years and years and years of friendless lonely life, hard to live as 
any saint’s, stern, unpleasurable as nun or monk’s, and with no 
heaven to get as a reward—no golden harp to play, no never-ceasing 
songs to sing; nothing but death to wait for, nothing but rigorous 
right to lean upon? See what has come of her independence, her 
struggles for liberty to live her own life in her own way, in accord- 
ance with the dictates of her own conscience. Here she sits to-day 
a penniless solitary woman, loved by two men, one of whom she 
has ruined by not loving him, the other whom her love must ruin. 
And she was not soulless in those old dead days; she could get 
strength and comfort out of these weary forms, and people used to 
like her then, and wrong didn’t seem half so terrible, nor right so 
hard ; she could laugh then at lies and shams and cruelties, which 
now make meditation misery : was she better, purer, saner ? 

A shuffle of feet, the click of a key in the iron gate behind her, 
and her ghostly enemies are scattered. She looks about for Adam. 
The verger is making up his party. If she might, she would rather 
stay where she is, and let him complete his pilgrimage alone ; but 
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that would entail much talking, and to talk just now is utterly be- 
yond her ; so when he reappears she gets up, and together they start 
upon the normal round. There is a good deal to interest one in every 
cathedral, provided that one can take an interest in anything uneat- 
able, unpotable, or unwearable; and although by no means one of 
the most beautiful of our national sanctuaries, still Canterbury is 
very fairly endowed with architectural excellence and tombs of his- 
torical importance. Mr. Brome, too, is a traveller of wide expe- 
rience, and well acquainted with the priceless treasures of European 
religious art. He can, moreover, detail his impressions for your 
benefit without gushing or prosing or moralising. Kate finds her- 
self in the history-dowered crypt among the hot-water pipes and 
masons’ ladders and buckets and hods, before she has had time to 
think once whether she is not too well pleased to be wandering about 
with him in this sweet familiar way, listening to his stories, believ- 
ing in his wisdom, recognising more and more clearly, seeing indeed 
with quite fatal distinctness, how that he is in very truth the king 
she was born to serve, the lord and lover of her life. 

‘ What a satire on the Christians of Canterbury !’ she exclaims, 
taking in at a glance the dire desolation of this once holiest, most 
revered refuge for souls. ‘Fancy, if St. Thomas 4 Becket could 
see this! And it is so beautiful too even now, so grand and 
calm.’ 

‘ But it is underground,’ laughs Adam; ‘there is very little of 
the old pagan belief, that the gods see everywhere, left in the world 
to-day.’ 

‘Not in the everyday world, perhaps; but in the art world 
plenty !’ 

‘Among artists, not among the ruck; else we should have 
better art.’ 

‘Ah,’ sighs Catherine, turning to follow the rest, ‘if there 
was only real belief on earth, no one would want a heaven.’ 

‘Say real love,’ he answers quickly ; and then they walk away 
into the cloisters, best and most characteristic portion of all mon- 
astic buildings. 

From there back into the nave is but a matter of moments. 
Kate would like to dawdle about under those heavy mouldings and 
flowery finials for a good hour at least. She would like to bring her 
Thomas 4 Kempis there of a summer’s morning, when the dew yet 
glistened on the grass, and the faint yellows of the rugged tracery 
were bright with early sunshine, and read the fair words fairly, her 
soul tuned by sight and sound to their high pitch, being a believer 
in the beauty of holiness, free-thinker as she is. But excursionists 
are not supposed to possess minds, you know; only legs to trot 
about on after housekeepers and gardeners and librarians and ver- 
gers, and sundry other members of the canine race; and hands 
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wherewith to rummage out small change, and eyes wherewith to 

t stare, and bodies to be liberally smashed and pounded and made 
into mincemeat at the discretion of the ‘company’s servants,’ 
whenever those sanguinaceous individuals feel inclined for a ‘ grand 
custom.’ So, being for the present an excursionist, Mrs. Hilyard 
stifles her erratic inclinations, and permits herself to be conducted 
to the place whence she came, namely, the choir-steps, with all 
possible celerity. 


ON THE MOORLAND 


j Tue heather was out on the hillside, 

The bright beck went glittering by, 

With its low murmur’d tune in the hot August noon, 
Where we loiter’d, my darling and I. 

High above us, the lark up in heaven 
Sang shrilly and gladsome and clear, 

As I whisper’d her low the old story we know, 
That Eve blush’d in Eden to hear. 

And I sought for her, mid the wild roses | 
That cluster’d and crept on the heath, 

Buds, whose hue was less rich than her lips were, 
Whose scent was less sweet than her breath. 


_— 


The heather is dead on the hillside ; 
The swollen beck, murky and brown, 
Moans low as it sweeps to the great river’s deeps 
From the desolate dale and down ; 
The skylark lies stiff in the furrow, 
The east wind wails bitter and keen, 
The gaunt leafless trees stand like ghosts on the leas 
Where the glory of harvest has been. 
And I, O my darling, my darling,— 
J, who loved, yet was helpless to save ; 
There is not a flower in brae or in bower 
I can gather to strew on thy grave. 
8. K. PHILLIPS. 
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PLUMP FOR BLINKER 


An Election Reminiscence 


WHEN it was known that the leader of the great Magenta party 
had decided to make a sudden appeal to the constituencies, there 
was great rejoicing in the metropolitan borough of Sloanley among 
the champions of that cause—whose symbolical hues are Mauve— 
occasioned by the circumstance that the Mauvites had attended well 
to the registration, and could at any moment bring a compact pha- 
lanx of voters to the poll. ‘We shall do it as one man, sir,’ was 
the exclamation of a stout vestryman—a Mauvite to the backbone, 
and an accepted authority in local politics—when the possibility of 
carrying the only Mauve candidate whose name was at that time 
before the public was mooted. ‘Shoulder to shoulder,’ continued 
this gentleman ; ‘we have but to exert ourselves, and the battle is 
won already. I know for a fact—’ But as Iam not compelled to be 
the faithful chronicler of the perfervid party eloquence of the stout 
vestryman, I may ask my readers to supply the hiatus by draw- 
ing on their recollection of the numerous assertions apropos of 
the general election which they will have heard paraded before 
them with circumstantial solemnity, as mere matters of indisput- 
able history, any time during the last three months. It was 
generally agreed that the best candidate to be run in the true 
Mauve interest, for the borough of Sloanley, was Mr. Obadiah 
Blinker —firm of Blinker, Blogg, and Co., Puffin-lane, City, dry- 
salters—and resident at 36 Imperial-gate-terrace. Mr. Blinker 
was a substantial man. He was a resident candidate; he dealt 
with the local tradesmen; he hated codperation as heartily as he 
did his aspirates. He had not yet disclosed any specially brilliant 
statesmanlike aptitude; but he was ‘a good man and true.’ 
He would faithfully vote as the wire-pullers of the Mauve party 
might dictate. And was it not far better in the interests of the 
neighbourhood, and, for the matter of that, of the nation, to have 
a member who would not be above the daily work of a senator, than 
one of those —to quote the language of the stout vestryman— 
‘restless notoriety- hunters, ever ready to sacrifice public interests 
at the altar of personal ambition and vanity’? Immediately, there- 
fore, on the announcement of a dissolution; Mr. Blinker had been 
communicated with. Personally, I imagine, the head partner of 
the eminent drysalting firm in Puffin-lane cared very little for the 
honour conferred upon him. His heart was in his business; and 
when the hours of business were over, he liked to take his ease at 
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his home, or whithersoever abroad the fancy might lead him. But 
if her husband had no particular views to advance by his presence 
at St. Stephen’s, Mrs. Blinker had. As it was, that good lady pos- 
sessed as fine a carriage and as well-appointed a ménage as any of 
the great personages in the world of fashionable society by whom 
she was surrounded at Imperial-gate-terrace ; but she had not such 
fine company at her beck and call. Not that the Blinkers did 
not give great dinner-parties and receptions. But the trail of the 
serpent was over them all; nor could the refined atmosphere of 
Imperial-gate dispel the suspicion of Clapham, and remove the taint 
of Camberwell which infected these assemblages. 

When, therefore, the formal invitation arrived, and Mr. Blinker 
was asked by an important body of the Sloanley electors to allow 
himself to be put in nomination; while the husband was weighing 
in one scale considerations of personal comfort and expenditure, his 
good lady precipitately flung into the other arguments of social 
expediency and family justice. Mrs. Blinker probably knew nothing 
about what she heard styled the ‘ questions of the hour.’ The 
chances are that it was a matter of complete indifference to her 
whether the public-houses of the borough of Sloanley were closed at 
one hour or another; and that she would not have cared a button 
if every child in the place were relieved of the necessity of acquiring a 
rudimentary knowledge of scholastic philosophy by the tender age 
of ten. As Mrs. Blinker put it, the selected Mauve candidate for 
Sloanley owed it less to his country than to his wife and his two 
daughters, to accept the high honour which it was contemplated to 
confer upon him. ‘To be sure, it would sound much better if Mrs. 
and the two Miss Blinkers could say in reply to the question where 
the head of the family was, ‘I think he has gone to the House,’ 
than ‘ He has not returned from his office ;’ though even that was an 
euphemism, for the establishment in Puffin-lane was the most un- 
mistakable warehouse in the whole of the E.C. district. It would 
be pleasant, too, for Mrs. Blinker monstrari digito pretereuntium, 
as she drove in the Park; and to have the consciousness that her 
carriage was pointed out, and her daughters—they were really both of 
them uncommonly pretty girls—recognised as belonging to Blinker 
—‘ member for Sloanley, don’t you know?’ Moreover, though the 
age of political drawing-rooms, as a certain contemporary social critic 
has observed, may have gone by, there were still such things as po- 
litical receptions ; and it would be gratifying to be able to read the 
names of the Blinker family inscribed among the list of guests who 
attended the select company which the wives of the recognised 
leaders of the Mauve party entertained upon occasions in their salons. 
Thus in a very little time Mr. Blinker was made to see that the 
duty of contesting the borough of Sloanley was one which he owed 
equally to himself, his family, and his country. 
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I don’t wish to take any undue credit to myself, but I believe I 
may fairly say that if Mr. Blinker is under a debt of political grati- 
tude to any person, that individual is your humble servant. I will 
not dwell upon the fact that I stood at Blinker’s elbow while he 
penned his address, or that though the ideas were of course his own, 
' I did, I may as well admit, in one or two instances succeed in induc- 
ing him to adopt a more antithetical style of expression than his 
unassisted literary genius would have suggested. I will say nothing 
as to the circumstance that I gave him one or two absolutely unan- 
swerable arguments, which I believe had not previously occurred to 
him, in favour of making children of seven attend compulsory lectures 
in elementary hydrostatics. I will be supremely silent on the con- 
versations which I held with him on the subject of the incidence of 
taxation. IfI was of any service to Blinker, it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that I was swayed by personal motives. I had at heart but 
one idea, and that was devotion to the interests of the great united 
Mauve party. ‘Plump for Blinker!’ was the cry which meta- 
phorically resounded from one end of Sloanley to the other. We 
had huge Mauve posters out wherever an available hoarding offered 
itself, emblazoned with the same device, ‘ Plump for Blinker!’ I 
will not say that I was personally responsible for a little practical 
joke which a few days later was played upon the chief of the two 
Magenta candidates, as he was driving in his brougham up the 
Sloanley-road ; or that I did myself incite an urchin in the streets 
to affix surreptitiously to the hind part of his vehicle one of the 
Blinker placards; but I do not mind, in confidence, letting it be 
known that I could, an I would, disclose the name of this political 
farceur. If you went into the shop of Mr. Vocable, the leading 
newsagent and librarian—one of the strongest Mauvites in the 
borough—you would hear the praises of Blinker sung behind the 
counter, and echoed before. The Sloanley Free Press declared that 
such men as Blinker were ‘the backbone of the country, and the 
real safety of the Constitution.’ The Sloanley Weekly Packet—pro- 
fessedly Magenta in its politics, but heavily fee’d on the present occa- 
sion by the local Mauves—felt itself bound to admit, while not of 
course sacrificing the public principles with which it was associated, 
‘ that if the borough was to have a change of members, Mr. Blinker 
would prove himself an admirable and efficient substitute’ for either 
of the Magenta champions; and that perhaps on the whole, as the 
Magentists had had rather a long innings, ‘the return of Mr. Blinker 
was to be desired.’ The introduction of vote by ballot has of course 
rendered corruption impossible. Political candidates now never at- 
tempt to bribe; they can only express in some more or less sub- 
stantial shape their gratitude for services given, and their lively 
sense of favours yet to come. Thus the manner in which Mr. 
Blinker’s canvass was conducted was purity itself. If Mauve posters 
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and ubiquitous and excessive enthusiasm could insure a Mauve vic- 
tory, the battle was as good as over already. You bought a news- 
paper at a local railway stall, and an oval piece of cardboard, with the 
familiar epigraph, ‘ Plump for Blinker!’ fluttered to the floor. Your 
children invested in fourpenny-worth of hardbake, and when the 
luscious compound was divested of its covering the wrapper was 
found to bear the inscription, ‘ Plump for Blinker !’ 

I have—that is so far as was not inconsistent with my native 
modesty—admitted that I contributed what assistance I could to the 
good cause of Blinker and the Mauve party in the metropolitan 
borough of Sloanley. As churchwarden of St. Jerome the Less, 
I am to be seen any Sunday in a side aisle, carrying round one 
of the offertory-bags, and have largely subscribed to the fund being 
got up to enable the vicar (he is known as Father Mumbler to his 
devoted flock) to meet the expenses entailed upon him by the law- 
suit which his despotic bishop has instituted against him for ultra- 
ritualistic practices. As churchwarden, I say, of St. Jerome the 
Less, I am not without some local knowledge and even influence ; 
that the support which I gave to Mr. Blinker and the cause was of 
material moment to him, it would be idle affectation on my part to 
deny. My own loyalty to the Mauve cause is well known. Of the 
drysalting business, considered in the abstract, I am no fanatical 
admirer. But business is business, and the City is the City. As 
the father of a family, I had other responsibilities imposed upon me 
than those which were purely political ; and one of these was to see 
my eldest son advantageously situated as regards his future chances 
of earning an honest livelihood. Between Mr. Blinker and myself 
there existed, I will not say a compact, but, if you like it, an under- 
standing—an unwritten understanding that is, such as is allowable 
and common between men of honour—that my own good services to 
him should be in some shape or other reciprocated; and that when 
Mr. Blinker was returned as member for the metropolitan borough 
of Sloanley, the doors of the office in Puffin-lane should not be closed 
against the son and heir of the most indefatigable of his political 
supporters. On the whole, as I have already intimated, the name 
of Blinker was received with something more than satisfaction. It 
was undeniable that there was a reaction in favour of the true Mauve 
principles in Sloanley. But as time wore on, and the day of the 
election approached, it was apparent that some difference existed as 
to the eligibility of Mr. Blinker’s candidature as the Mauve cham- 
pion. There was the education question, for instance; and it was 
suspected that Mr. Blinker was not prepared to insist upon a sound 
scientific training as an indispensable principle in the education of 
children. If that principle was once surrendered, it was asked, where 
should we be? ‘Then there was the all-important matter of co- 
operative trading. It was very well for Mr. Blinker to say that he 
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was, as a man of business, entirely opposed to these new-fangled 
schemes ; but was it or was it not the fact that Mr. Blinker’s car- 
riage had been seen, on more than one occasion, to stop before the 
Codperative Stores in Long-acre? In reply, Mr. Blinker at a 
meeting—rather a stormy one, held in the Glorious Apollo Hall— 
frankly confessed that he found upon inquiry such, to his great 
annoyance, was the case; but that neither his wife nor any member 
of the family had contracted the foul stain of assisting codperative 
commerce. He then went on to explain that, on the day in ques- 
tion, Mrs.’Blinker was driving a friend of hers in the Blinker equi- 
page; and that at the latter lady’s request, who had some business 
to transact there, she did stop at the abominable establishment. 
Mr. Blinker could only express his deep regret at the occurrence, 
and begged to intimate his solemn assurance that the thing should 
not happen again. Meanwhile, he might state that Mrs. Blinker 
had carefully erased the name of the misguided lady from her visit- 
ing-book. In conclusion, Mr. Blinker expressed to the gentlemen 
who had done him the honour to listen to his remarks his certain 
prescience that he should be returned at the head of the poll; and 
his deep determination to spend his nights and days henceforth in 
advancing the interests of the metropolitan borough of Sloanley. 
The meeting was a stormy one. The attempt was made to bring 
forward a vote of no confidence in Blinker’s candidature ; but once 
more the humble writer of these lines came to his aid. I alluded to 
his position both in the neighbourhood and in the City. I pointed 


to his admissions apropos of the cooperative stores in Long-acre as 


proof positive of his frankness and candour. We were all, I said, 
liable to be made the instruments of error, and had not Mr. Blinker 
given the best guarantee that no mean advantage should be taken of 
his unsuspecting kindness again? These remarks and others com- 
pletely achieved their object. It was agreed that Mr. Blinker was 
not only the best candidate which the Mauve party could secure, but 
that he was the true tradesman’s friend. Even many of those who 
felt most strongly on the education question came now to admit that 
after all there was no reason why in the nature of things a child who 
had not attained to a certain standard of proficiency in hydrostatics 
and pneumatics should be precluded from scraping an acquaintance 
with reading, writing, or arithmetic. When the evening was over, 
it was no longer a question whether Blinker should be returned or 
not; the only question was, what the precise numerical constituents 
of Blinker’s majority would be. 

I own I did not feel quite so comfortable as I might have done 
at this identification of myself with Blinker’s repudiation of the 
principles and the practice of codperative trading. I knew well 
enough that the marmalade which my olive-branches consumed, as 
an excellent substitute for butter at 1s. 8d. per lb., at breakfast was 
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cooperative marmalade; that the individual who supplied us with 
our joints was a cooperative butcher; that I drank codperative soda- 
water qualified by codperative brandy; that my store-room was 
stocked with codperative groceries—in fine, that my whole establish- 
ment from attic to kitchen, my whole person from head to toe, was 
an instance and illustration of codperative economy. More than 
this, I had reasons which something more than favoured the conjecture 
that the lady whom Mr. Blinker’s carriage had put down at the Long- 
acre establishment was none other than the wife of my bosom, who 
had repeatedly declared to me that the choice lay between codpera- 
tion and the workhouse; for the Blinkers and I were neighbours, 
though the Blinkers lived, as I have said, in Imperial-gate-terrace, 
and the writer of these lines at Essex-place, opening into Hyper- 
borean-square. I think when I got home that evening I felt dis- 
posed to congratulate myself that the partner of my joys and sorrows 
had not attended the meeting at the Glorious Apollo Hall, and 
heard the fierce invective of Mr. Blinker and myself upon codperation 
and all its works. As ill luck would have it, one of those abominable 
newspapers—I don’t mean either of the above-mentioned Sloanley 
prints ; I think the particular offending journal in the case was the 
Day Maii—had sent a reporter to Blinker’s meeting, who had taken 
down word for word the attack made upon such institutions as those 
of Long-acre and the Haymarket by the speakers. Yes, next 
morning there it was in all the hideous publicity of print. While 
I was engaged in the study of it, Mrs. Meake—that is my pat- 
ronymic—entered the room and peeped over my shoulder. 

‘ Occupied, I perceive, my dear,’ remarked that lady, ‘in con- 
templating the results of your own eloquence. How delightful it 
must be!’ Whereupon Mrs. Meake drew the paper out of my ill- 
resisting hands, and began to read the entire utterance. I felt 
uneasy. I suggested I was waiting for breakfast. She was not to 
be diverted. On she read, without pause, without comment. 

‘ Pray may I ask,’ was the question when the perusal had come 
to a close, ‘whether what the newspaper says is true? Whether 
Mr. Blinker did say that about—about—well, never mind—and 
whether you did say all this ?’ 

I thought it was rather exaggerated. 

‘ But can’t you deny it?’ repeated my wife. 

I am afraid my manner showed that I could not. 

She said nothing more, but looked as ifthe matter was not to be 
forgotten—just yet. ' 

The actual day ofthe contest had come. The ballot-boxes were 
ready, and plumpers for Blinker were entreated to go early to the 
poll. Thither they flocked, entering the polling compartments with 
a guilty and downcast air—such as may be supposed to be worn by 
those who make a clandestine approach to the interior of the estab- 
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lishment of the Messrs. Attenborough. There was no doubt the 
Mauve voters were shooting rapidly ahead, and when I returned to 
lunch it was with the comforting conviction that we had practically 
carried our man. Fatigued by the exertions of the morning—so 
busy had I been looking after the votes of others, that I had deferred 
recording my own suffrage till later in the day—I sank back in my 
chair, determined to doze for twenty minutes. When I woke it was 
ten minutes to three. At the hour I called for my coat, and bade my 
wife a brief adieu. I was going out to vote. 

‘ But,’ she asked, ‘ does not the polling-place close at four ?’ 

‘ At four precisely,’ I remarked. 

‘ Then, my dear, I am afraid you will be late; that clock is exactly 
an hour behind time; I put back the hands myself. I was deter- 
mined you shouldn’t vote for a man who assured that meeting at 
the Glorious Apollo Hall that his wife intended to insult me, 
and—’ 

Here I rushed away; there might still be time. But I looked 
at my watch—it was a minute past four. The only thing that re- 
mained was to saunter quietly towards the polling-booth. Happy 
thought—vote by ballot; who should say whether I had or had not re- 
corded mine? And at least Blinker was sure. When the returning 
officer declared the official result, Blinker, it was found, had beaten 
the second Magenta candidate by a majority of one. He rushed up 
to me and thanked me for all I had done. He made that majority 
a personal matter; if it had not been for me, where would he have 
been ? I did not undeceive him. He has just taken his seat in the 
new Parliament for Sloanley ; my son is in the office in Puffin-lane. 
Nevertheless, as the reader knows, I didn’t ‘ plump for Blinker.’ 


T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
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GEORGE LOVELACE’S TEMPTATION 
S Cale in Four Chapters 


CHAPTER I, 
‘ Fortuna sevo leta negotio 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax,’ 
In a dingy street in the purlieus of Covent-garden there stood, about 
five years ago, a small house only accessible by a dark passage, into 
which the light of day scarcely ever penetrated, and which at night 
received a small portion only of the meagre rays thrown by a strug- 
gling gaslamp placed at its entrance. This house, at the time I men- 
tion, was occupied by an old lady who let lodgings at low rates to 
needy lodgers. One of her rooms had lately been tenanted by a man 
of about six-and-twenty, the regularity of whose features showed, in 
spite of the havoc played by poverty and distress, that he was of a 
class higher than his present circumstances seemed to warrant. 

The room which he had was small and low; a pinched window 
in one corner let in whatever light was not obscured by the chimney- 
pots around, and whatever fresh air was not polluted by the smoke 
which issued in dense clouds from their tops. In another corner 
was a small fireplace scarcely able to give heat even to the little 
room which it was intended to warm. The side of the room oppo- 
site to it and next to the window was filled by a low bedstead on 
which was no pillow—nothing but a mattress, a blanket, and a torn 
sheet. Two wooden chairs and a coarse table added to the furniture 
of the room, which was completed by a sort of half-wardrobe, half- 
cupboard, in which were a few women’s garments and some writing 
materials of the cheapest description. 

Here, at the time of which I speak, were seated George Love- 
lace and his wife. His was an old story, one which occurs many 
times in the world, but happily not always with the distressing and 
over-harsh circumstances which surrounded his life. His father was 
the owner of a considerable property in Athertonshire, whose temper 
had been ruined by the intemperate habits of a profligate youth, and 
whose judgment not unfrequently showed signs of a taint of insanity, 
which had been stronger in earlier generations of his family. He 
had made a hasty marriage when of middle age; and, judging others 
by himself, had, when the first burst of passionate attachment was 
over, first neglected his wife, and then chosen to suspect her honour. 
His one son, George, was born after he had been married three years, 
and when this suspicious fit was at its height; but though never in- 
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clined to be fond of his son, he had, during his youth, shown no signs 
of any great aversion to him, and had treated him not unkindly, es- 
pecially after his mother’s death. He had, however, thought that 
when he had paid for a private tutor first, and sent his son toa pub- 
lic school afterwards, he had done his duty as regards education, and 
took no further trouble about it except to express a grim satisfaction 
whenever he heard that George had been flogged. 

George, therefore, as may be imagined, grew up without develop- 
ing any extraordinary disposition for acquiring knowledge, and on 
leaving school at eighteen was a fair specimen of the least favourable 
productions of our great English seminaries. He could read and 
write, of course ; and he knew that Charles I. had been beheaded, 
and that Wellington had won a great battle with the French at 
Waterloo. He believed that Milton wrote a poem about Paradise, 
and was convinced that Shakespeare was the finest poet in the world. 
But of any language save his own he could not read a line; and if 
you asked him what happened in ’32 or ’48, he would perhaps have 
told you what won the Derby, but beyond that his information and 
his interest would not have reached. He had not turned his thoughts 
much on the subject of religion; he considered Parson Prohser’s ser- 
mons a bore, but had no knowledge as to what were the doctrines 
which that orthodox divine so successfully combated. At the same 
time George was honest. He had often been flogged, but never for 
anything dishonourable or immoral; and when he left school, and 
spent the allowance which his father gave him in the society of his 
equals in London, his life was not sullied by any of the yieldings to 
‘the temptations of vice which so often triumph over youths of the 
age at which he was then. 

He was not much in the society of his father, and when he was 
there were little signs of affection shown by either. Sir George, in 
addition to the peevishness to which I have alluded, was a cold man, 
combining in a curious way determined doggedness with occasional 
outbursts of furious passion, which made him an awkward man to be 
dependent upon. He was a man also of hobbies, and woe to the un- 
happy wight who crossed him when he bestrode one. One of his 
hobbies was the English aristocracy, and he was anxious that his 
son should marry the daughter of a neighbouring earl, for whose 
family he had the greatest respect, and whose political opinions were 
as conservative as hisown. This young lady was twelve years younger 
than George Lovelace ; but old Sir George was in no hurry that his 
son should marry—there was plenty of time, he thought. 

‘Meanwhile, George can be brought by my teaching to fall in 
with my views; and as he is a good-looking fellow, and her father 
is not averse, the girl will probably be compliant.’ 

L’homme propose. Affairs might have gone on as Sir George 
wished, and this story never been written, had not the younger Love- 
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lace, in a fishing ramble in Breconshire, met with the pretty daughter 
of a Welsh doctor. George was, like his father, subject to sudden 
impulses, and also, like him, apt to be resolute in his determinations. 
One of his impulses was to marry this girl; not at first, or in a 
hurry, because he was not sure of her affection; but after the ac- 
quaintance of nearly three years, and when the sudden death of her 
father had left her dependent on the charity of an aunt whom she 
disliked, and the offer of a man whom she had grown to love seemed 
an easy way out of all her troubles. 

Ethel Lovelace was very fair, and George had trusted to her ex- 
treme beauty to win from his father his approval of a marriage of 
which he had said nothing till it was over. 

George had expected some opposition, and he knew he should 
have difficulties with his parent; but he did not anticipate the torrent 
of indignation and abuse which was showered on his head. Sir George 
flew into such a passion, that the servants had come to his son’s as- 
sistance, and with difficulty prevented him from laying hands on 
George, and inflicting personal violence. 

‘Out of my sight!’ he said, and he called him a hard name. ‘I 
never thought you were my son, and now I'll own you so no more. 
Take the jade, who has made a fool of you, away; and let her know 
that not one penny shall you or she touch while I live, or when I 
am dead. No, not if you lie rotting in a poor-house.’ 

And from that day Sir George had refused to see or hear from 
his son. 

Then had begun a ‘ sair’ time for the two poor fools who were ill 
able to battle with the world. And since then often and often had 
George cursed the idleness which had prevented him from making 
the most of the teaching which he had had, and left him utterly un- 
able to turn his hand to anything that could get him bread. He 
had applied to his friends, but they had not done anything for him. 
You see, Sir George had been beforehand with him, and had let it 
be known that he had cast off his son in consequence of disgraceful 
conduct and atrocious behaviour generally. ‘So the world, ever 
ready to take up the cry, ‘ Ve victis,’ and not stopping to inquire 
whom it was that George had married, had turned, only too willingly, 
the cold shoulder on one who had not once wanted for its favours. 
Ethel too had been refused the help which she asked from her aunt, 
who used the old argument so often used to palliate neglect, ‘ You 
have made your bed, and you must lie on it.’ 

Then in many ways had George sought for employment—as a 
tutor, as a clerk, as a writer in the lower class of daily publications, as a 
shopman even, and as a messenger. Everything had failed to secure 
him permanent work. He was too old for one place, he was refused 
another as having no testimonials, his father’s malice got him turned 
out of a third, the ruin of his employer had lost him a fourth. And 
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week by week, month by month, as each day found him ignorant 
how he should find food for the next, he plodded on, getting more 
and more despairing, seeing Ethel’s face getting wanner and more 
wan, and knowing that she was becoming less and less able to bear 
the trial which was coming upon her. Yet she had borne it, and 
her babe was an additional link which bound her heart to her hus- 
band’s, and gave them courage to face the troubles which came so 
thickly across their path. And now they were struggling on, she 
too weak to do much besides nurse her infant, and he hardly able to 
make the wretched pittance which he earned buy food enough to 
keep him from hunger after he had given to his wife and child. Yet 
they loved each other, and though to each not unfrequently came 
the thought that the other’s happiness in this world had been ruined 
by their marriage, the perfect trust which each had in the other’s 
affection made them together more willing to share unflinchingly 
the difficulties which lay before them. 

At the time of which I tell you George had come in tired and 

dispirited ; for he had earned little that day, and even the smile of 
welcome which always met his entrance had failed to remove, as 
hitherto, the look of anxiety and despair which was now so firmly 
planted on his features. Still, as his wife got from her cupboard 
the lump of bread and piece of cold meat which was to make their 
miserable meal, and warmed up what was left of a quart of ale, and 
setting it on the table urged him to eat, with a loving look in her 
pale face and blue eyes, George felt that he was not altogether 
miserable, and was, in one respect at least, better off than his neigh- 
bours. 
They talked of the chances of his father relenting, and Ethel, 
whose idea of parental severity did not allow her to conceive such last- 
ing hatred of one’s own flesh and blood, had renewed her advice to 
George to go to his father’s house and tell him how wretchedly poor 
they were, and implore him to help them, if not with his money, 
with his interest. 

‘ And, George,’ she.said, ‘ did you not tell me to-morrow is his 
marriage-day ? Do you not think he would be softer to you then ?’ 

George thought that it was not every one who remembered a 
matriage-day so carefully as Ethel, and his face set as he remem- 
bered the hard and bitter name which his father had used when last 
they met, and which made it probable that the anniversary would 
not be an inducement to Sir George to forgive ; but then he looked 
at the pleading face of his dear little wife and the sickly appearance 
of her child, and determined that he would risk even a repetition of 
such abuse, and endeavour to soften his father’s heart. 

So next day he went, and the servants in the hall, who knew him 
and pitied his case—for they too were often victims of his father’s 
passion—ushered him to Sir George without telling his name. 
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‘ Well ?’ said Ethel, when George came home to her that even- 
ing. But his flushed and angry face, where stubborn defiance was 
mingled with despair, answered her question even before he spoke. 

‘I went into the room, and when he saw me he started up and 
said, ‘‘O, it’s you, is it? what do you want? Is that woman dead?” 
I told him of our state, of your health, of our poverty. I pleaded 
for his pity. I acknowledged my fault in marrying without his leave, 
but urged my past and present affection for you. I pointed out your 
weakness, and said you were scarcely able to nurse your child. When 
I mentioned the child he stepped towards me and said hurriedly, 
‘* Is it a boy or girl? Quick, answer me; do you hear?’’ I told him 
it was a girl, and he gave a sigh of relief. Iwas going to urge him 
to forget his anger and at least relieve our poverty, when he said, 
‘* Stop ; you know your fault, repair it. Leave that wretched wo- 
man whom you say you have married, and never see her again. Go 
abroad for two years, and then live in the country on an allowance 
which I will give you. Meanwhile we will have her watched till 
she either starves or—”’ 

‘ What, dear?’ said Ethel, as George paused and hid his face 
in his hands. 

‘ « Gives you reason for seeking a divorce !”” I must have said 
something violent then, for his brutality fairly made me lose my 
temper. What I did say I know not; but our interview ended in 
his rushing at me, knocking me down and kicking me repeatedly, till 
the servants came and rescued me from his violence. So all hope 
is lost from that source; and may Heaven’s curses—’ 

‘Stop, George !’ said Ethel quickly. ‘That will do no good ; 
recollect he is your father still.’ 

The soft voice could always influence him, and even now in the 
bitterness of his heart availed to stay the unfilial words which were 
rising to his lips. 

Affairs, however, looked dark for George and his wife, and for a 
week he was inclined to despair of ever rescuing her from the dis- 
tress in which they were plunged. But the blackest cloud has a 
silver lining, and Hope never entirely fails her followers. A com- 
paratively remunerative engagement, from a firm who told George 
they were fully aware ofall his circumstances, gave some encourage- 
ment to his life, and put an end to the actual fears of hunger which 
he had suffered. But still they were poor, very poor; and all Ethel’s 
management and care, and all George’s self-denial and industry, were 
required to saye enough money to consult the doctor about baby, 
and buy enough medicine and port-wine to keep her mother’s roses 
from utterly deserting her cheeks. : 

One day, six weeks after the interview with Sir George which 
had terminated so violently, and a fortnight after his engagement of 
which I have told you, George, who never saw the papers, received 
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a formal letter in a business-like envelope, the contents of which 
fairly took away his breath. It was from Herne and Hunter, his 
father’s solicitors, who told him that Sir George, having been violently 
excited in the meeting with his son, had had a rush of blood to his 
head, and subsequently a fit of apoplexy, from which he had died 
about ten days previous to the date of the letter. ‘Every search,’ 
they went on to say, ‘for a will having been made, we have the 
honour to inform you that none has been found, and that therefore, 
as heir-at-law, you are entitled to lay claim to the whole of the 
estates. We shall be glad to hear from you at your pleasure; and 
we solicit a continuance of those favours which,’ &c. &c. 

George’s first feeling, to give him his due, was one of distress 
at the death of his father, and that that death might presumably be 
attributed to his interview with him; but soon this feeling gave 
way to thoughts of his own condition. 

The gambler, whom a sudden coup has rescued from impending 
ruin; the duellist ala barriére, whose opponent’s pistol placed to 
his heart has missed fire; the despairing lover, whose last appeal is 
answered by the ‘ yes’ which he dared not hope for ;—all these feel 
a sort of reaction of relief which has the effect for a moment of 
almost paralysing the mind, and amounts from its intensity to pain. 
And so it was with George, as in a half-stunned manner he read 
and re-read the letter which lay before him. All his difficulties at 
an end! He rich, able to bestow on his wife the luxuries which he 
at first had intended for her, and let her take the situation in life for 
which all her poverty and distress, all her hard work and misery, 
could not disqualify her! Instead of penury, wealth; instead of 
drudgery, leisure; instead of solitude, association with those who 
could appreciate Ethel’s beauty and feel for the trials which she had 
undergone. These were the contrasts which his mind imagined 
between his past life and his future. Do you wonder that in telling 
the news to Ethel he broke down, and that, for a few moments at 
least, she thought he had lost his head ? 
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Tue London season was at its height. The Easter recess was 
over ; Parliament was in the full swing of a busy session; and the 
hundred-and-one thousand hangers-on of the great debating club 
were enjoying the society of their friends, and employing the summer 
months each in his own way. 

It was Thursday night—one of the Duchess of Merionethshire’s 
_ Thursdays—and the great house in Belgrave-square was filled with 
all those who, from rank, beauty, wealth, or wit, had the entrée into 
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the best London society. There was no dancing. The duchess 
liked that people should be able to see their friends without having 
their toes trod upon by young guardsmen or Foreign-office clerks 
in their vain endeavour to find their partners for the next valse, or 
having to listen, without hope of escape, to a dreary succession of 
‘rounds’ and ‘ squares.” There was, however, one room in which 
the best string band in Europe played a selection of classical pieces, 
and the prima donna of the year varied the pleasure of those who 
liked good music by singing one or two of her favourite airs. The 
rest of the magnificent suite was left empty for the numbers who 
had accepted her grace’s invitation to get out of the way after they 
had shaken hands. 

A cabinet minister was talking to one of those men, of whom one 
or more has always been found in London, who know everybody and 
everything, and can always tell you what Lady A.’s broker or Lady 
B.’s doctor thinks of his client this week, and can give you the true 
reason for Mr. L.’s disappearance from town. 

‘Tell me, Henry,’ he said, ‘ who is that little woman with the 
pearls, talking to Hesketh Percy? What a pretty face! I don’t 
think I ever saw her before.’ 

‘Ah, yes, that is quite a story. She is that Lady Lovelace 
whom people are talking about. Her husband fished her out of 
Wales somewhere, and married her for love. His father, who 
wanted him to marry Atterfield’s girl, did not like it, and cut him 
off with a shilling: he forgot, however, to sign his will, or make it, 
or something ; and the present man, after living for four years in a 
hovel, on what he could earn—which wasn’t much—has come into 
all the property. I don’t wonder at your asking, for she is certainly 
pretty; and he, they say, will do very well. It is a -fine estate, is 
it not ? You ought to know; Blackwood is in your county.’ 

‘ Yes, very, but in a neglected condition ; the last baronet was 
a cross-grained stingy sort of old reprobate, who spent no money on 
the estate, and let it go to the dogs. He died a year ago. We 
ought to look after this man; which way would he vote ?’ 

‘ With you, I believe ; but I know the woman—shall I intro- 
duce you ?’ 

‘Yes, do; and I'll make my lady go and call.’ 

O, fickle world! O, shallow world! O, false world! Fawn on 
success, and—No, I will not explode; but it does make me a little 
angry to think that when George was in sore need of a friend none 
would lend him a helping hand ; when his wife was the fashion, and he 
rich, there were none who were not eager to make his acquaintance. 

The change in their life was great—almost unbearable at first. 
Like the blaze of light on an eye accustomed to darkness, the excess 
of their present ease had stunned, at first, those who were becoming 
inured to difficulty and distress. But, after a time, this wore off, 
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and the feeling of astonishment and doubt which arose from it, and 
prevented, for some time, the thorough enjoyment of their new cir- 
cumstances, gave way in the minds of George and Ethel to a calmer 
state, in which they were thoroughly able to appreciate the bounties 
which Fortune had given them. 

Before he moved from his lodging, George had caused the 
strictest search to be made for his father’s will. He must be sure 
of his right, he said, before taking possession of the estates; and 
it was only after every imaginable place had been futilely ransacked, 
that he consented to have transferred to his own name the handsome 
balance which lay unemployed at Hoare’s. 

Then he had taken Ethel and baby abroad, and they had roamed 
over Switzerland and Italy, to the intense delight and advantage of 
the young wife, and then—when the roses were in full bloom in Eng- 
land and in Ethel’s cheeks—they had come back for a little London, 
preparatory to going down to Blackwood for the autumn. Ethel had 
completely recovered the effects of her pauper life, and could afford to 
look back on it without pain, and even talk of it during the many inter- 
views which she had with her good old landlady. It was a bad thing 
for the lodgers in the little house that Ethel had moved Mrs. Grumpe 
to her London house before taking her down to Blackwood ; for it may 
be doubted whether there existed a more benevolent or painstaking old 
housekeeper in the whole city. But Ethel said she would not leave 
the good soul where she was, and insisted on showing—now she 
could—her appreciation of her kindness when they lived in her house. 
So she would often send for Mrs. Grumpe to her room, make her 
have tea, and chat about old times—for they already seemed old to 
Ethel—and joke about the shifts they were put to to pay the rent. 

‘And I must say this, my dear—I beg pardon, I mean my lady,’ 
would be old Martha’s constant refrain—‘ there never was no one more 
punctual to the minute than you, ’cept the time when you took ill, and 
that there blessed infant was born, and then you could not help it.’ 

‘ And so you forgave us the debt; eh, Martha ?’ 

* Well, my dear, I didn’t want to press ye.’ 

But George never joined these séances, nor did he ever allude 
to his past life in conversation with his wife; and whenever any- 
thing recalled it to his mind, Ethel thought that a shudder passed 
over him, as it were of detestation of some horrible thing. Nor was 
his health at first good. The harassing anxiety of the four years of 
struggle seemed to have left its stamp upon him. He would show 
signs of lack of energy and lack of vigour. Little things would 
annoy him, and though with Ethel he was always gentle and affec- 
tionate, with others he would with difficulty repress an inclination 
to be peevish and querulous. These symptoms, however, faded 
away after a time, and George seemed, when he had been in London 
for a month, as well as ever he had been in his youth. 
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And the whirl of London went on. The same nonsense was 
talked in ballrooms, the same scandal in boudoirs, the same false 
logic at clubs. And George and Ethel, having determined to do 
London, did it as perhaps young married people alone can. They 
were made much of, too—she in the saloons of the women, he in 
the clubs of the men of his party, who had already extracted from 
him half a promise to stand at the next election for the county. 
And they obtained everywhere a welcome which they owed to their 
position, their strange story, and Ethel’s striking beauty, and which 
they kept up by the many good qualities which they possessed. But 
all this while George never spoke about their past life to Ethel, nor 
did he mention the subject until they had been at Blackwood for a 
fortnight, and then it was in this wise : 

They were in the garden one evening after a warm day towards 
the end of August, sitting in two basket-chairs, and watching the 
sun set slowly behind the hills which separated their county from its 
neighbour. Their garden was bounded on two sides by an avenue 
of fine trees, while on the side opposite the house there was nothing 
to keep the eye from roaming over a fair and fertile valley, closed 
in by the range of hills, and through the middle of which the waters 
of a silvery river glittered here and there in the sun. It was a 
lovely evening ; some thrushes were singing in the fulness of their 
appreciation of a recent shower; some doves were cooing in a wood 
hard by, and their notes seemed to bring out in contrast the calm 
which reigned everywhere around. It was a sort of day on which 
existence alone is a pleasure; and George, as he left his chair, and 
threw himself at the feet of his fair wife, felt this, and broke rather 
a long silence by saying: ‘ No, I don’t think I could bear it.’ 

‘What, dear ?’ said Ethel, though she had, before his answer 
came, followed his train of thought. 

‘ To leave all this and go back to our past life. When I think 
of what was our existence and what was evidently meant to be ours 
for life, I cannot help feeling as one does after waking from a horrible 
nightmare; and when I see your dear face looking so well and happy, 
and know that you can do all the good actions which you love, I 
cannot help thinking some providence must have prevented my father 
doing what he must have intended. You are happy here, Ethel ?’ 

‘ Yes, perfectly. Why ?’ 

‘Because I should be sorry if you were not. I want to live 
here a great deal. I think a man has duty on his property, and 
ought to do that duty as much ashe can. He alone can decide 
many things without producing the discontent which an agent’s 
decision, even if equally just, often gives. I therefore want to 
make this our home, and not be away from it much. There is 
plenty for you to do, when baby can spare you. The schools are in 
a villanous state, and several cottages ought to be built in the 
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village. Don’t be in a hurry though, and don’t run amuck against 
people’s prejudices ; others are not necessarily wrong because they 
don’t agree with you. With tact you may do much good. By 
heaven, to think that I can give you the means of doing it, and that 
once—it is too horrible to think of that life !’ 


Cuapter III. 
‘To thine ownself be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 

So they made up their minds to stay at Blackwood ; and before 
they had been there a year the property began to show manifest 
signs of the change of owners. The village began to grow tidier. 
A model cottage or two were put up here and there. The school- 
room was rebuilt and the church improved. Then Ethel had her 
classes and worked hard at them; not spasmodically and with the 
zeal which is warm one day and negligent the next, but with care 
and determination and patience. She found it up-hill work at first, 
and the difficulties many, but she soon overcame them. She took 
up the choir too, and paid attention to the singing in church. The 
result was increased attendance and greater interest. Then she 
made George pay a good salary to a curate to help the rector, and 
contrived that he should select a clever man from Balliol, who was 
wise enough to preach simple homely sermons, which the country 
people understood and liked far better than the argumentative dis- 
putations of poor old Prohser. 

Then she busied herself with the poor, and helped them to help 
themselves, not by giving them money, but by putting them in the 
way of earning it. Sometimes she helped them to buy a sewing- 
machine ; sometimes she gave them direct employment ; and some- 
times she did them more good by showing them how to supply each 
other’s wants, and by doing so, help themselves. She had the 
power which a pretty woman always has, and she used it well. 

Then too, when sickness broke out and low fever came, she 
sent for a London doctor, and kept him in the house for a month 
till he had broken the neck of the disease, and showed the local 
man the newest manner of dealing with it. When Amy Dunscombe, 
who lived at the lodge, was taken ill, Ethel nursed her herself, and 
the doctor said that it was entirely owing to her ladyship’s care that 
the girl came round as she did. No one knew who Amy was. She 
had been sent to the lodge-keeper’s by old Sir George, who paid a 
certain sum for her keep, on the ground that she was the daughter 
of an old tenant who was dead, and to whom he was indebted. She 
was a violent girl, and not in good repute in the village, where she 
was not much loved, and where stories were told not at all in her 
favour. But she was frightened by her illness, and was grateful— 
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for a time—to Ethel for her care. A little while afterwards, how- 
ever, she had forgotten this, and became desperately angry one day 
because Ethel told her she was too much about with Walter, the 
village attorney’s clerk, a low foul-mouthed chap, who was not often 
seen at church or where he ought to be. She was very insolent 
too, and when Ethel threatened to send her away said she did not 
care; if she had her rights she was as good as any of ’em—ay, as 
my lady herself, notwithstanding all her airs. 

But it must not be imagined that Ethel was the only one who 
worked. George put his whole heart into his duties. Ere long he 
knew every tenant and their holdings ; and while he was extremely 
firm with those whom he thought careless or negligent in their 
farming, he was always ready to help those who were in want of 
temporary aid, and he assisted more than one to drain a field, to 
stock a farm, or to buy a steam-engine. He was liked, for he had 
a popular manner with every one, and he had also tact and weight, 
and his ready sympathy and open-handed liberality, coupled with his 

- inflexible uprightness, gave him power and influence. 

One day when he and his wife had been at home about fifteen 
months, as they were leaving the churchyard after having been 
present at the wedding of one of their servants, a knot of villagers 
were gathered together as they passed. 

‘There she goes,’ said one. ‘ She’s the purtiest lassy in all 
the county, ay, and the best too.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said a second, ‘ he’s a fortunate man, and he deserves it.’ 

‘That he does; when my old woman was down so bad he sent 
broth and port-wine every day from ta big house.’ 

‘He gave my lass a gownd when she married.’ 

‘He would na touch a penny of John Roberts’ rent last year 
when the disease was so bad with ta cattle.’ 

‘Na; and he gied poor old Biddy Murtagh that mangle that 
keeps t’ ould girl going.’ 

‘God bless ’em both, say I; let’s gie ’em a cheer.’ 

In the county also George did his work as a magistrate honestly 
and well; and his opinion—even though he was utterly innocent of 
law—was always listened to with respect. He subscribed liberally 
to hounds, and though he did not hunt much there was always a 
fox in his coverts during his first season. He was a great man for 
working at the county infirmary and the district lunatic asylums, in 
which he remedied many abuses and put affairs on a much better 
footing than they had known formerly. He was always ready to be 
put on any committee for county purposes, for his past life seemed 
to have had one effect upon him—that he was unable to be idle. So 
that if he was not engaged in out-door sports, he was nearly certain 
to be at work at something or another. 

Nor did he neglect his social duties, and those who accepted 
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the hospitality of Blackwood were never sorry that they had done 
so, and were always glad to come again. George was never a wild 
man, and now he felt far happier in the company of those who had, 
than of those who had not, something more to recommend them 
than mere social popularity ; and at Blackwood therefore you would 
generally find men of literary or artistic distinction, men of ability 
in the law, one or more of the leading men of the ministry—in a 
word, men of repute in some line or another. And on occasions 
when such a party would assemble at Blackwood, Ethel would 
play the hostess with as much pleasure as she took in looking after 
her village, and would be as popular with George’s guests as she 
was with her own friends. 

Such was their life. Had I time I could show you more of it, 
and make you realise more fully how thoroughly they entered into 
and enjoyed it. I could also show you many traits of their cha- 
racter and many signs of their affection for one another. I have, 
however, showed you enough to prevent your wondering that they 
were much liked in Athertonshire, and that, in the event of a va- 
cancy, George would probably have been returned for his division 
without much opposition. I have also showed you that their life 
was a good life—so far as they were enabled to lead one—and that 
both George and his wife endeavoured—appreciating thoroughly as 
they did the advantages of their position—to carry out what they 
considered to be its duties. 

And now I ask you to come on with me to a day in November, 
a little more than three years after George had come to Blackwood. 
And before I attempt to describe that day I want to ask you a 
question. Is a man—usually honest—who, being suddenly and 
unawares exposed to a most terrible temptation—that temptation 
heightened by the absolute certainty of escaping detection—falls a 
victim to it, as blamable as the one who deliberately, and as it 
were in cold blood, does a dishonest deed? Ido not ask, is he 
blamable at all? I do not ask whether every man is or is not strong 
enough to resist any temptation if he choose, nor do I go into the 
argument that that very choosing may depend on circumstances 
which are outside his power. I leave such questions to logicians 
to discuss. I merely ask you to consider which is the more blamable 
in the cases which I have put. And with this preface I beg you 
to follow me into George’s study on the 10th of November in the year 
I have mentioned. 

It is a room on the ground-floor, with a bay window opening 
into the garden. Over the fireplace, which is opposite the window, 
is a looking-glass framed in carved oak, and over that an oil-paint- 
ing of Ethel, the only one in the house. In the middle of the room 
is George’s writing-table, covered with blue-books, county papers, 
reports. of institutions, appeals for money. His stationery-case 
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faces him, and on his, right, so placed that he may always see it 
when he is writing, a silver frame containing a photograph of Ethel 
done before they were married. The frame is new, the photograph 
he has had since he first loved her, and it has always followed him 
wherever he has gone. Bookshelves filled with the most read- 
able productions of the day, an edition of Shakespeare, of Byron, 
and of Tennyson, Praed’s poems, and a series of books of reference, 
fill one side of the room, while the other is taken up with a cup- 
board containing more blue-books and parliamentary papers, and a 
cabinet full of old letters arranged methodically in pigeon-holes. 
There is not much room on the walls, but there is enough for 
one or two water-colour sketches of rivers in Scotland and Wales, 
which at one time or another have been visited by George with his 
rod, and among which you may be sure is the river on whose banks 
he first saw the bonny face of his wife. There are two arm- 
chairs in front of the fire, for Ethel often comes to brighten her 
husband’s den with her presence ; and on the chimneypiece are a 
few nicknacks which she insisted on putting there to ‘make the 
place look habitable,’ as she said, and to prevent George from strew- 
ing his ‘nasty pipes’ all over the velvet covering which she had worked. 

It was a comfortable room and a cosy, and there George would 
work away at what he had to do, and look forward to the time 
when Ethel would come for a quiet chat before dinner. The heavy 
green curtains contrasted well with the rich colour of the carpet 
and the quiet papering; while the absence of all gaudiness, com- 
bined with the comfortable shape and furnishing of the room, made 
it a favourite resort for the more intimate of George’s male friends 
on occasions when there was no risk of disturbing a conjugal 
téte-a-téte. 

On the evening I mention George had been very busy with va- 
rious matters connected with his estate, and had about six o’clock 
drawn his chair to the fire to wait for Ethel. She did not come, 
however, and he was restless and with the working fit still on him, 
so he determined to make the most of his time and go over a box 
of old leases having reference to a portion of the estate in which an 
opportunity had arisen for the consolidation and improvement of 
the tenancies. It was a cold day, there was a bright fire burning 
on the hearth, and as George leant over it from his arm-chair the 
papers which he was reading were dangerously near the flames. 
He had read one or two leases and was proceeding to examine an- 
other, when between the leaves he noticed a document of different 
shape and character, which he at first took to be a map or some- 
thing connected with the subject-matter of the lease. He read on, 
however, and found that there was no allusion in the lease to any 
schedule, map, or appendix, and then he took up the paper to see 
what it was. As he opened it, in the middle he caught sight of his 
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own name, and on closer examination he found it was his father’s 
will ; the lost will for which there had been such a search. 

The blood rushed to his head. The room seemed to whirl 
round, and for a moment he lost himself and was insensible. When 
he recovered the shock he sat down and set to work to read the 
will, which was in due order and correctly drawn. By it Sir George 
gave and bequeathed to George Lovelace, Esq., of Ann’s-court, 
Covent-garden, ‘who having openly defied my authority, dis- 
obeyed my wishes, and married a woman of no repute, deserves no 
consideration at my hands and shall have none, and who’—and 
here followed a long paragraph of abuse, couched in language so 
violent as to make George gnash his teeth as he read it—‘ the sum 
of one thousand pounds sterling. I give and bequeath’—and here 
followed a few, very few, legacies to old servants and dependents, 
and then the will went on to say ‘ the residue of my property, both 
real and personal, I leave to Amy Annabel, commonly called Duns- 
combe, at present living with the lodge-keeper at Blackwood, and 
who is really my natural daughter by a woman named Deane, for- 
merly a cook in my service.’ George was lawyer enough to know 
that the will was properly drawn, properly signed, properly wit- 
nessed by two servants now dead. There was no loophole in that 
quarter, the will was a legal instrument, and if produced could not 
be disputed. 

Now, mark! George was quite alone. No human being knew 
of the existence of the will, for the lawyer who drew it had often 
said it must have been destroyed in consequence of the thousand- 
pounds legacy, and the witnesses were both dead. The fire was 
close at hand; a few moments, a few efforts of the crackling flames, 
and the will would be useless dust. And George, smarting under 
the vile language which related to himself, seized the document and 
turned towards the grate; but he hesitated and thought once more. 
The act would be wrong. Crime is punished even though man find 


it not out. 
‘Raro antecedentem seclestum 
Deseruit pede pcena claudo.’ 


The quotation did not occur to George, but its sense did. Even 
suppose he were not detected, what would his life be with the sense 
of guilt ? And afterwards ? 


* To die, to sleep. 
To sleep, perchance to dream—ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause.’ : 


What would his dreams in the future be like ? Beyond these voices 
good is rewarded, evil punished. 

But then what was good? he thought. Was it justice that his 
mother’s son, his father’s legitimate heir, should be ousted and re- 
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viled, and that the offspring of his father’s guile should be installed 
in the possessions which were rightly his? Was it just that he, 
who had striven to do right, should be thwarted, and that a girl, 
who was sure to do wrong, should be aided in her attempt—that 
all Ethel’s kind and beneficent actions should cease? Then came 
thoughts of her. How could he endure to take her back again to 
poverty, to trials, to sickness? Was it good that it should be 
so? How, if the Jesuits’ theory were right, would not good 
undoubtedly follow the evil of his act? And, for himself, would 
not a life of perpetual beneficence, of continual encouragement to 
his wife in her acts of kindness, atone for crime? It would hurt 
no one. Amy should have a liberal allowance, better for her far 
than sole possession of the estate; the: county would benefit, the 
village would benefit, none would suffer. And, if this were so, 
ought not he to sacrifice himself for such an end ? Ought he not to 
disregard even his own innocence when weighed against so much 
undoubted advantage to others? What was he that for his personal 
freedom from crime he should cause so much risk of injury to the 
world ? He had heard, and he thought, and he believed, that God 
was just; would He punish him for such an act? Would not that 
act give effect to what was just; and would he not be, by doing this 
act, doing right? And the parchment was held towards the fire 
—so close that a shooting flame actually singed one corner. 

But, no! The brain might reason, the heart was not convinced. 
The mind, irritated and overwhelmed, might be excited nearly to 
the pitch of action; but against it, stronger than the logic which 
justified the act and the desire which made it sweet, arose the still 
small voice which said, ‘ It is wrong!’ 

And so for a time—he knew not how long—George sat, his hand 
outstretched with the paper near the coals; and then, the contest over, 
turned with a heavy sigh and was opening his desk to. put the deed 
therein. Just at that moment the door opened and his wife came in, 
her face radiant and lighted up with the excitement of good news. 

‘ Ethel!’ 

‘Yes, dear. Lord Fairbairn has just come; he is in a great 
hurry ; he says he wants to tell you that Mr. Anstruther has re- 
signed, and he is anxious that you should issue your address, But 
good heavens, George! what is the matter?’ 

‘Ethel, look here !’ 


CHAPTER IY. 


‘ The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interr’d with their bones.’ 


Txoven it was still comparatively early in the year the smoking- 
room at the Minerva was full: The keenness felt at the great act 
which was to remedy the years of unjust legislation towards Ireland 
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had brought members of parliament up earlier than usual to Lon- 
don. It was Wednesday. Little was going on at St. Stephen’s, 
and in the club were assembled several members of either House 
of Parliament, and many men well known in the public world, men 
who would be able to give you, one or the other of them, some in- 
formation on nearly any point which you wished to discuss. 

‘What are you going to do, Henry?’ said a member of the 
Government, who was notorious for not turning up his nose at the 
attractions of society, to a tall gray-headed man, who was sitting 
before the fire reading the Pall Mall. ‘ Going to Berkeley-square ?’ 

‘No, I told the duchess I should not come. No, I am waiting for 
Fairbairn, who promised to play a rubber of écarté. I expected him 
here an hour ago.’ : 

‘ That’s odd; he is not generally unpunctual.’ 

‘Who are you talking of ?’ brokein athird. ‘ Fairbairn? I met 
him four hours ago, going down Piccadilly, inthe mischief’s own hurry; 
he said he was going to see some one, but I did not catch the name.’ 

‘Well, I hope he’ll come. I want to ask him about— Hallo, 
Fairbairn ! Here you are at last! 

* Look at the clock,” said Wynifred Pryce, 
As she open’d the door to her husband’s knock ; 
“ Look at the clock—do look at the clock !””’ 

‘I am very sorry, but when you know the reason I am sure you 
will forgive me.’ 

‘ Well, what is it? Why, your face is as long as my arm!’ 

‘So it need be. I have seen as sad a sight to-day as I ever 
saw in my life.’ 

‘ What was it ?’ and several men crowded round, frightened out 
of chaffing by the serious expression of Lord Fairbairn’s face. 

‘ You remember Lovelace, Henry ? The man with the little wife 
whom you used to admire so much ?’ 

‘What, the man in your county, who succeeded about three 
years ago ?’ 

‘Just so. Well, he’s dead.’ 

‘Good heavens! How ? When ?’ 

‘ Well, it’s rather along story; but about four months ago, just 
as he was doing well in the county, improving his property, build- 
ing schools, and working like a slave at all that was commendable, 
one unlucky day, when poking about among some old papers, he 
found his father’s will; you remember he had a row with the old 
man about his marriage. Well, in this will the d d old cur- 
murdgeon, after abusing his son like the devil, left all the property, 
except a thousand pounds, to a natural daughter. Lovelace was 
all alone when he found the will, and told me afterwards that for 
about five minutes he was as nearly committing a felony as a man 
possibly could be.’ 
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‘I really think under the circumstances he would have been 
justified.’ 

‘So did not he, and, instead of burning the will as he might, 
and no one would ever have found him out, he sent it to his lawyer ; 
the whole thing was all right, and he had to give up the property, the 
value of which had increased even in the short time he had it. 
Well, would you believe it, the girl to whom it was left—a misguided 
little wretch, whose life Lovelace’s wife had saved, and who had be- 
haved abominably afterwards, and married some low attorney—actu- 
ally sued him for the back rents, not I believe de son chef, but by 
the advice of her rascally husband, and ousted the poor fellow out of 
even the trifle which his father had left him. Poor Lovelace! He 
had had some experience of poverty during his father’s life, but this 
second blow was too much for him. It fairly broke his heart. I 
used to go down and see him sometimes. And there was he, the 
rightful owner of a large estate, and a man who had done all the 
good in his power, living in a filthy little room in Covent-garden. 
You did not know him as well as I did when he was at Blackwood; 
but I assure you he was the best fellow in the world, there was no- 
thing he would not do for you, and he was always ready to be of ser- 
vice to any one; I do not think I ever knew such a good-natured 
man. Well, of course I offered him help; but he would not take 
it. He sternly refused all assistance, and seemed quite broken ; he 
would only groan out a wish to be left alone. That was his con- 
tinual request, ‘“‘ Leave me alone.” His wife, of whom he was very 
fond, was the only one who had any influence with him; and she, 
poor thing, did all she could to keep him up, and was glad to take 
whatever I sent her; but she was weak and ill, and, moreover, had 
her child to look after as well as her husband. This morning I 
got a letter from her, written so that I could scarcely read it, im- 
ploring me to come and see them; so I went of course, and found 
him lying in his wretched room, in which you could scarcely turn 
round, with no one but his wife and an old housekeeper ; the latter 
was doing her best for them, but was not of much use, though I 
believe she meant to be, poor soul. Lovelace was sinking fast when 
I came, and I sent in a hurry for Gull. He came, but it was of no 
use. There was no strength, and poor George—he was such a 
good fellow, Henry—died in my arms about two hours after I had 
arrived. His poor little wife—you never saw such a scene. I 
did all I could to quiet her, but it had no effect. I got Gull to send 
for his man, and made him promise to stay in the house all night; 
but they seem to think she won’t live. Perhaps it is best she should 
not. Thank God, I can adopt the child—that’s some consolation. 
No, thank ye, Henry; I don’t think I can play écarté to-night.’ 


Tuirp Series, Vou. III. F.8. You. XXIII. 





NEGRO LOVE-LETTERS 


LovsE-LETTERS have always constituted an important branch of 
epistolary literature. They have been the making of many a cause 
célébre, the origin of many a lawsuit; the fruitful source of plea- 
sure or pain to the young, and of interest and amusement to the 
old of every generation of the human race. 

But few of our readers probably ever beheld a Negro love-letter ; 
and yet they form.no inconsiderable portion of Negro literature. 
For although the fact is hardly known in this country, our sable 
brethren possess a literature as characteristic, if not so complete, as 
our own; and there are many less interesting studies than re- 
searches amongst these folk-lore, their poetry, and their fairy 
tales. Negro proverbs are as wise as they are witty. The ‘ An- 
nancey™ stories of the West Indies are full of poetry, whilst they 
are at the same time graphic pictures of tropical life; and certain 
Negro songs with which I am acquainted are as brimful of pathos 
and sentiment as many of our famed—and justly famed—Scotch 
and Irish melodies. 

We are a little too much inclined to form our ideas of Negro 
manners and character from the burlesque representations of the 
Christy Minstrels and others. We are too much disposed to look 
upon him in the light of a boneless, restless, grotesque creature, 
who wears shirt-collars which reach long past his ears, and a neck- 
tie of which the bows are at least half a yard in length; who spends 
his time in playing on a banjo, vccasionally diversifying his pleasing . 
occupation by dancing a breakdown and crying ‘ Yh, yah!’ at inter- 
vals. Many of us have yet to learn that the Negroes in the West 
Indies generally, and in Jamaica in particular, are an earnest work- 
a-day peasantry—a peasantry certainly in many respects dissimilar to 
apy other in the world, but none the less actual and existent. 

To many a little thatch-covered hut, half hidden among broad- 
leaved plantains and scarlet-foliaged poinsettias, or. overshadowed 
with white-flowered coffee-trees, or buried amongst tangled ‘ bush’ 
and close-enlaced brushwood, the letters—which we now present 
to our readers, and which were collected by the writer during a re- 
sidence in Jamaica—have doubtless brought pleasure and happiness ; 
shadowing forth, in phrase uncouth and grotesque to us, but intelli- 
gible and real enough to their recipients, 


* Popular tales, of which a large black spider, anny known as the ‘ An- 
nancey’ spider, is generally the hero. 
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‘ That long bright future 
Of which lovers dream.’ 
Penned after the day’s labour on the plantation or the penn, or 
amongst the yams and sweet potatoes of his ‘ provision-ground,’ 
they are the honest expression of the Negro’s innermost heart, and 
the exponents of his most sincere sentiments. 


I 


‘My deare Love, my dearest Dove,—I have taken the pleasur 
of righten these few lines to you, hopin’ when they comes to hand 
they may find you in a perfect state of health as it leaves me at 
preasant. My deare, I have never felt the enjoyment of love as I 
feel with you. These few lines is to let you know that it is my in- 
tention of maryin’ you if it agreable to you. My Deare my 
mind is so taking up with you I cannot help from righting you. 
I am not able to go on at preasant but in time to come I hope to 
be your man of business. Let her kiss me with the kisses of her 
mouth for thy love is better than wine. As the apple-tree among 
the trees of the wood so is my love with you. Please to say how- 
deas* to all kind Friends for me.—I remain, love, your most affec- 
tionate love, A. J. W. 

‘ Answer as quick as possible.’ 


II. 


‘Dear Lov,—I is wrote you a letter beg of you to make me 
your lover, but you is not wrote me again. I is dead of lov every 
day wen you look so hansom. I canef sleep, cane eat, I dun no 
how I feel. I beg you to accep of me as your lover. The rose is 
not sweet as a kiss from you my lov. do meet me to-night at the 
bottom gate and give me your lov. Miss Lucy toots{ so green I is 
like one ear of carn, an her eye dem is so pretty. 

‘Lard, I wish I never been barn! poor me, Garg.§ I lov Miss 
Lucy to distraction.—Yours truly, Gara P. 

‘ Answer me sone lov.’ 


_ ‘Jan, 25, 1865. 


‘My dear Love,—I have taken the pleasure of writing you in 
time hopen when it reaches your hand it may find you at a perfect 
state of health, as it leaves me at the present time. 

‘I have seeing in your letter my dear that you wisch to know 
from me if it is true love from my heart. Dearest love if it is not 
true love from the deepest part of my heart, whold I sat down to 
write you a letter my dear. When hearI see thy lovely face my 
heart within will burnt, when hear I absent from thy face I long 
for thy return. But one -thing I did like to tell you again. Do 


* How d’ye do? + Cannot t Teeth. § George, 
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not make it known to the Public before we began. The reason 
why I say thet. I heard a certin boy was telling me all about it, 
and that only done by you tellin you feamale friends whom cannot 
help: these one secret must be yours, for this thing is not known 
to a soul but I and you and your brother-and-law. 

‘ Therefor the fault must be yours, do not let me hear such a 
thing again from any body. My dear love I will be truly wish that 
I could maried to you know, but if my life be speared we shall 
tark further about that; my dear pray for me that the Lard will 
speared my life to becom a man, for I truly wich that I and you 
should be one fleach and one blood, will-you not like it my dear 
Love? if you do not wich that let me know by your letter. My 
dear Girl you don’t know my Love wich I have for,you. May the 
Lard touch your heart to know these thing wich I now put before 
you in this letter. But I must say that I am doing you arm for 
takin such liberty to write you such a Letter as this. Ifit isa 
Liberty please to let me know by your next letter. Do not send 
me a note again for a letter. I can not satisfy when I see a letter 
wich I can not take me some time to reed. If you had not paper, 
let me know about in your next Letter, and I will send you some 
paper. My dear Love, at preasant my Love for you is so strong 
that I can not express. So I even write that you may see it. It 
is every man deauty to write a formil letter. My pen is bad and 
my ink is pale, but my love will never fail. 

‘King Solomon say that love is strong as death, and Jealousy is 
cruel than the grave. Love me little, bear me longer. Hasty love 
is not love at all. this is the first time I sat down to write you 
about it. 

‘I love my Dove. Your love is black and ruby—the chefer of 
ten thousand. You head is much find gold. You lock are bushy 
and black as a raven. Your eyes was the eyes in a river, by the 
rivers of warter. Your cheeks as a bead of spices as sweet flowers. 
Your lips is like lilies. Your hand as gold wring.. Your legs asa 
pillar of marble set upon sockets of find gold. Your countenance 
asa Lebenon. Your mouth look to be more sweet. Your sweet 
altogether. 

‘I have no more time to write as I am so tiard, and full time to 
go to bead. 

‘I will now close my letter with love. I remain yours truly, 

*To Ann Williams.’ "y 
IV. 

‘ My dearest Dear,—It is with a perplexing heart of anxiety 
that I take up my pen to address you this time, having -propose 
marriage to you. Iam now anxious to know the full intention of 
your mind accompany with parent. On my side, let it please you 
to believe me that I am desireous to oblige you in whatever thought 
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or ways that you like, if you cannot stop up this way, but rather to 
be in Santicross, I am very willing to do so. I feel convinced that the 
merits of your family are not to be estimated by an ordinary stand- 
ard, and that their most ardent wish is to promote your comfort and 
happiness, believe me I feel highly honour of being worthy elevated 
in such a family. In granting me this most agreeable favour, you 
will, my dear girl, not only dispel the peevish gloom which I am 
confidant will hang over me if I should be deprive of your society. 

‘My greatest happiness depends upon your immediate answer. 
Please speak a word of regard in your parents ears.—I remain, dear 
Lecia, yours truly love, 

“19, 1, 64, 


To explain the following letter, which is a very ingenious speci- 
men of a lovers’ quarrel, we must suppose that Phyllis has a little 
vegetable garden, or ‘ ground’ as it is called, which Corydon has 
agreed to stock for their joint benefit, in the event of matters turn- 
ing out prosperously. The lover’s indignant protest against ‘ being 
made a mock of,’ to use a Creolism, is very characteristic. 


Vv. 


‘ Dear Love,—I have the liberty of writing these few lines hope- 
ing that it may found you well. i writ to hare from you wether 
you intend to make me a fool. If you intend to, come before it is 
too late. If you witch, you can come up for I is not an pewpy- 
show.* My mother said that she not undurstand how you always 
come here and you not tel her any thin about me. i witch to send 
the yam hed,t but i do not know wether I will reap the benefit of it. 
love is strong as death. Jelous is as cruel as the grave. The 
rose in June is not so sweet. like to meet and kiss you. please 
to send me answer as quick as possable.’ 


The frequent quotations from the Song of Solomon—a favourite 
portion of Scripture with the Negro—and the occasional use in the 
above of sonorous words and phrase, often entirely foreign to the 
sense, are referable to the fact that the composition and often the 
execution of these letters is due, in many cases, to professional 
letter-writers. In this noble profession the village schoolmaster 
ranks high. A painful desire to air his parrot-acquired learning 
often leads him into amusing blunders and exaggerations. I re- 
member on one occasion entering a village school to take refuge 
from a passing shower, along with a friend of mine. The school- 
master, a gray-headed and consequential Negro, who evidently 
prided himself upon the respectability of his position, insisted upon 

* Puppet-show, ¢.¢. I am not to be made a spectacle of scorn to the whole com- 
munity. 
t Yam-heads, the portion of the yam required for planting. 
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our hearing him give his class a lesson in dictation. He accord- 
ingly commenced to read aloud from an old tattered spelling-book 
a pitiable story of a wounded chamois; but he fairly convulsed both 
my friend and myself when he described how ‘it sote (sought) an 
asilum in a sequestrated spot.’ 

With these gentry a little learning is too often a dangerous 
thing, as the two succeeding letters will show. The first is a letter 
of recommendation from a retired schoolmaster to a clergyman of 
my acquaintance. 





VI. 

‘ Revd. Sir,—On my way home last Saturday, I met a school- 
master who has been, like I myself, many years a successful teacher. 
I have no doubt but that he merits your approbation. If he con- 
tinue to be equally honest and industrious as he has hitherto has been, 
believing him to be better adopted to the teaching then the young 
man Mr. ——, with whom you were entreaty, I have sent him to you 
for your personal interviews, as I think Mr. ———- whom you were 
about given a trial is intrinsically pragmatic and enthusiasm in his 
views of Methodism, and endulge himself in enigmatic language 
against the established Church. A few of your members are garul- 
ity of disposition, and also pugnacious, and if you were to have a 
teacher of a pageantry or ostentatious nature you will always in- 
extrically situated. . . . I may add that the retrogression of the 
W—— school does require such a master as the one I am now re- 
commending to you, whose efficiency I can assured with much 
salvific that through God’s blessing, before the end of the present 
year your school will again be arisen to its highest effulgence. Be- 
lieving that I have now relief of your long wants of a respectable 
schoolmaster, I can only asked for your early reply, and beg to be 
your most faithful and obt. servant, CG. B.D.’ 


The second is a letter requesting a recommendation. 


VII. 
‘ Spanish Town, March 15, 1865. 


‘Revd. Sir,—I don’t entertain the least ambiguity that the 
character of a philanthropist which you have when I was at ‘St. 
George’’ has been neutralized, since I hav inauspiciously been 
separated from you by the direful interposition of external circum- 
stances, on which I think from your personal experience, saw that 
I had no controul. Hoping then that such a character is still mani- 
fested by you, and in- consideration of which I now presume to 
commune with you, cordially hoping in the interim my communi- 
cation will not become unworthy of your notice or respect. From 
any point of view, I deem I was quite injudicious to hav departed 
from you, but on the other hand had not that been performed 
neither peace nor happiness would I have enjoyed, because of the 
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inflexible and impracticable companion I had had to share a part of 
my being there. I maintain, Sir, that this philosophical remark of 
Mr. Locke is very true—that all our ideas emanates from ‘‘ ex- 
perience.”’ I believe furthermore, Sir, that people ought to be bold, 
women bold, but not too bold. Bearing in mind, Sir, your philan- 
thropic character, permit me kindly and with all adequate deference 
to solicit of you the favour following. Would you kindly give me 
a recommendation to some clergyman, who you may or might have 
heard requires a person. Let not my partner’s behaviour to self 
and Mrs. ——— be the means of your prohibiting your doing me 
some service, for I think I can safely assert she has repented. 
‘* Tra furer brevis est.’’ Permit me to enquire after the health of 
Mrs. ——, self, and circle, and accepting my humble cordial Te- 
gards,—I am, Revd. Sir, your obedient servant, ° 


After the two specimens just given, the reader will probably be 
inclined to doubt how far a surface-polish of education is of ad- 
vantage to the Negro. In the present instance the result seems to 
have been to transmute the little sense that the writers appear to 
have received from nature into the purest and most unmitigated 
nonsense. 

Pp. F. 





PHILISTER VERSUS SNOB 


BY COUSIN FRITZ 


‘Wuat’s in a name ?’ 

How grateful ought we and all posterity to be to the ‘immortal 
Williams’ for having asked this question! It is one of those quota- 
tions which will never be worn out. It will justify its claim to im- 
mortality. It serves not only to prove that there is nothing, 
absolutely nothing, in a name, but also as a peg on which to hang 
countless arguments, and as a text upon which to preach dissent 
from the great master’s implied creed on nomenclature. 

Take those, for instance, at the head of this page. Arcades 
ambo. <A snob, at any rate, by any other, would not ‘smell as 

sweet.’ Prosaic justice is satisfied when we call a man, who 
“deserves to be so called, a snob; whilst poetic justice would be 
outraged by any one attempting to call him a lotus-flower or a 
bird of paradise. In giving a snob his right name an agreeable 
sense of moral satisfaction will permeate your being ; the justice and 
the propriety of the expression will please you; and having given 
vent to your feelings in a congenial and appropriate manner, you 
will presently subside into your wonted good-humour, and smile 
once more upon your fellow men. But had it been required of you 
that you should call him, in the moment of your wrath, by some 
‘ other name’—such, for instance, as a humming-bird or a gazelle— 
what satisfaction would you have derived from the use of those mild 
libels ? Absolutely none; your irritation would cling to you as a 
garment, your judgment would feel itself outraged, your theories 
as to the fitness of things would be disturbed, and your indig- 
nation would not cease to vex you as a thing that is raw. If you 
had called him a snob, the sun would not have set on your wrath ; as 
it is, you will go to bed grim, and get up grumpy; your family will 
eschew your society, and the wind will be found to be in the east. 

But there is another name, a sort of Siamese twin to the snob, 
‘at the head of this chapter, to which we should do well to give a 
due modicum of consideration. What is a Philister? or, as it is 
more commonly written, a Philistine ? 

At the sound of it, the mind naturally reverts to biblical 
battles. A vision of youthful days, when endless kings and count- 
less chronicles perplexed our infant minds, rises up before us; of 
gigantic Gogs and murderous Magogs; of muscular heathenism 
and huge standing armies; of beeves and oxen, and javelins and 
harness, and to every man (when the fighting for a moment ceased) 
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a damsel or two, as his righteous portion and reward ; of times 
when as yet protocols and treaties were not, and when peace could 
not be patched up at congresses by diplomatic Shibboleths. But 
such Philistinism has naught in common with the modern form of 
the disease. 

Years ago I first made its acquaintance in my own Fatherland ; 
there it dawned upon me as a fact. I groaned beneath its yoke, 
I writhed under its tyranny, I studied it in all its petty prejudice, 
in all its cramping, narrowing, disheartening influences ; but re- 
bellion availed me nothing, and I was obliged to bow my head 
to an institution which in the country of precedent it was hope- 
less to dream of overthrowing. It had taken root with a tenacity 
that made it as irrevocable as the Median and Persian laws of 
old. Presently, however, British Progress (with a large P), free- 
dom, enlightenment, and the absolute liberty of the subject should 
console me for past terrors. In breathing that island air the 
terrible tyranny of small things should be forgotten. Alas, I had 
scarcely slept my first sleep in an English bed, before my day- 
dream was dispelled, and my eyes opened to the fact that here also 
Philistinism lived and moved and had its being. I had fled from 
the dull demon, but it had followed and found me out; with a sort 
of grim good-fellowship it met me on this side the Channel, and 
gripping me by the hand with an air of ‘Should auld acquaintance 
be forgot?’ laid claim to me as to an old familiar friend. I appealed 
to my acquaintances ; they could not see what I saw. I tried to 
exorcise the evil spirit by crying Avaunt! I bégan to look back 
upon my existence in the little twaddling tin-pot towns of my 
Fatherland with the yearnings of regret; there at least the terror 
was confessed; it had taken to itself a ‘local habitation,’ and we 
had given it ‘a name;’ whilst here the amiable inhabitants were 
persistently blind to the presence which dwelt within their borders, 
and aired itself so complacently in their benevolent British climate. 

But whilst I yet wondered, came the physician who should 
proclaim the presence of the pest. He touched the diseased spot, 
he probed the wound, and he gave his diagnosis. Forthwith a 
‘hubbub of words’ arose. Respectability felt itself outraged at a 
name being given to its infirmity; it was ‘indecent;’ it was 
‘unbecoming ;’ it was everything that was impertinent, outrageous, 
unpardonable. Like that intelligent negro who, when his master 
called him a ‘ confounded conjunction and a most unmitigated pre- 
position,’ said, ‘ Massa, him no call bad names; massa, him no 
curse Bob when Bob good,’ so all the British Philistines raised an 
outcry loud and deep at the obloquy of Philistinism being thrust 
upon them. Mr. Bull won’t be called a Philistine, not even by ‘a 
man and a brother.’ You may call him (under certain circum- 
stances) a snob if you like (British manufacture, genuine article), 
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and he, if he be reciprocally inclined, may return the compliment ; 
but don’t attempt to import your epithets.. Every one knows that a 
Briton is the cleverest, most enlightened, most opulent specimen of 
mankind amongst the European races, and is it likely he will allow 
you to point your dull German jokes at him? Of course not. 

‘ But what do you understand by the term ?’ I asked of my angry 
island friends. One, with a brevity that had not even the excuse 
of wit, told me that a Philister meant a fool; ‘a sort of German 
fool, you know,’ he was obliging enough to add, lest his meaning, 
in all its comprehensive terseness, should not penetrate my thick 
Teutonic skull. Another, taking down the Slang Dictionary, said that 
it was student-slang for a policeman; a third that it meant ‘a 
linendraper in the volunteers ;’ a fourth that it was ‘ the sort of 
fellah no other fellah could possibly be expected to understand.’ 
A divine of the strictly pious ‘tea-and-hassock’ persuasion ex- 
pounded the term, with tears in his expressive eyes, as ‘ a monstrous 
blasphemy of Satan’s emissaries, the German rationalists, my dear 
young friend.’ Whilst a testy old gentleman cut short my cate- 
chism in a less edifying manner, by saying that Philistinism (like 
the Ziindnadel Gewehr) was ‘an invention of the hm—hm—d 
Prussians!’ His son contradicted him, as even the most model of 
modern sons, on occasion, will do, and asserted that Philistinism 
was a synonymous term for teetotalism ; whilst the young man’s 
aunt (a terrible blue-stocking, great at grubbing up Greek roots, and 
powerful on the prophecies) said sententiously, ‘Pardon me, Sam, 
it is but a contemptuous term for Virtue !’ 

Poor Virtue! art thou indeed such a Philister? Alas, I fear 
that Minerva of the classic ‘ front’ was not altogether wrong. 

Now, though like the horse-leech’s daughter I still cried ‘ Give,’ 
I do not propose inflicting all the definitions I received upon my 
readers ; my object being rather to enlighten than perplex. 

There seemed to be a yery general impression that a Philistine 
was a snob; a snob not smelling so sweetly, it is true, in British 
nostrils as the indigenous specimen; a snob ‘ with a difference.’ 
’ What difference ? And why should the old time-honoured term be 
discarded for one of foreign importation ? The objection was valid ; 
but then I propose to show, that though the Philistine may some- 
times be a snob, the snob is never a Philistine. 

What does he who so genially held the mirror of truth up to 
‘snobbish’ nature say of snobs? He says: ‘The word snob has 
taken a place in our honest English vocabulary. We can’t define it, 
perhaps ; we can’t say what it is, any more than we can define wit, 
or humour, or humbug; but we know what it is.’ And elsewhere: 
‘He who meanly admires mean things is a snob. That is perhaps 
a safe definition of the character.’ ‘The national mind,’ he says, 
‘is awakened to the subject of snobs ;’ and perhaps he showed his 
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genius not less in seizing the right moment for his immortal sketches 
than in those sketches themselves. At any rate a like success did 
not crown the portrait of the Philistine when, not long ago, the 
Apostle of Culture ventured to draw his silhouette upon the wall. 

Before we seek to force the term upon our friends, we should 
endeavour to awaken a sense oftheir state within them. New wants 
coin new words, philologists tell us, and expressions can only be 
imported into a language with success when they are felt to be fit- 
ting and appropriate to some thing or things, some state of being, 
habit of mind, or mode of thought long keenly felt, but not hitherto 
justly defined. A man may go about with the seeds of a mortal 
disease in him, and yet feel quite happy; but let the physician 
alarm him with a long Latin name, and straightway he begins to 
wonder how, having such a terrible-sounding thing the matter with 
him, he can have been hitherto so light-hearted; and thenceforth 
he ardently desires to be cured. 

‘A Philister,’ says Arndt, ‘is a lazy, much-speaking, more- 
asking, nothing-doing man—such an one as makes the small great, 
and the great small; because in the great he feels his nothingness 
and insignificance. Great dangers, great passions, great emotions, 
great virtues—all these the Philistine terms frenzy, folly, nonsense.’ 
From which it will be seen that there is nothing heroic about the 
Philistine (as there surely was in them of old); he is, as another 
German says, ‘ citizenish, snobbish, bourgeois, slow.’ Or as Will 
Shakespeare hath it, his is the ‘ unlettered, small-knowing soul.’ 

How few foreigners know what a snob really is! Frenchmen 
and Italians understand it to be a term which the insular savage 
applies in his moments of ingenuous frankness to his inferiors, and 
that he enjoys its flavour and relish with a zest of which only primi- 
tive nature is capable. We—your cousins German—who pique 
ourselves on knowing .a little about everything, on reading much, 
listening more, and reflecting most, are familiar with the word, and 
even make use of it sometimes with pleasing effect (pronouncing it 
‘snub’); but the men to whom we apply it are not those to whom 
you would do so. As, for example, I lately heard an Englishman 
and an Austrian talking together about some mutual friend (Heaven 
defend us from our friends!). Colonel W— observed that Lord 
Longeres de Brydges was a snob, and that ‘therefore his conduct 
was perfectly comprehensible,’ &c. Count Eaglescrest looked 
aghast at the choleric colonel. ‘Pardon, mon ami,’ he said with 
that charming Austrian suaviter in modo which we all know and 
like so well, ‘ but did I understand you to say a—Snob ?’ 

‘Yes! an unmitigated Snob,’ roared the colonel in angry itera- 
tion. 

‘ But excuse me, my dear friend, I thought a snob meant a low 
vulgar fellow, one of the ot polloi?’ 
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‘ One of the Great Unwashed, hey ?’ growled the colonel, whose 
‘tub’ was his religion, and who, to tell the truth, was somewhat of a 
Diogenes. ‘ Not at all. A lord may be a greater snob than a coster- 
monger ; he mayn’t be a ‘‘ vulgar fellow,”’ in the primary sense of the 
words, as even in this Happy Land they don’t grow as common as 
blackberries,’ growled the cynic; ‘ but if he’s cut out at all on. the 
pattern of Longeres de Brydges, he will be an arrant snob never- 
theless.’ 

The purple-blooded Austrian paled. To apply so opprobrious a 
term to one of the Upper Ten was a subversion of all order, incom- 
patible with the correctness of Conservative ideas. To him a snob 
meant a tailor, or a shoemaker, or some low fellow of the baser sort. 
A man with sixteen quarterings, and a whole page to himself in the 
Peerage, could, by no rashness of Radicalism, be called a snob. 
On the other hand we Germans may, and frequently do, call our 
acquaintances Philistines (without, however, being accused of ‘ in- 
decency’ in so doing), and when we so call them, it may be safely 
assumed that they deserve all the obloquy of the reproach. 

One of the most essential differences between the Snob and 
the Philister is that while the Philister is born, the Snob is only 
made. The higher the rank of the Snob, the more nearly he ap- 
proaches the Philistine, who invariably prides himself on the perfec- 
tion of his surroundings; the lower the grade of the Snob, the 
better founded his claims to snobbishness pure and simple. The 
Philistine’s principle is retrogradism, and respectability his religion. 
Royal and aristocratic snobs, therefore, bourgeois monarchs and 
citizen kings, approach more nearly to the Philistine because they 
have no aspirations beyond themselves ; they merely admire them- 
selves and their own position, and are satisfied with their own dull 
mediocrity. Thackeray calls that court a snobbish one where men 
of genius are sent to the second table; and he does not hesitate to 
call James I. a snob, and to hint that his mantle in all its seam- 
less glory had descended upon Hanoverian shoulders. 

Does there exist in the whole range of literature a more exact 
portrait of the Royal Philistine than our great humorist’s sketch of 
George III.?* Yet people have been found to call the portrait 
severe. At least George III. was eminently respectable ; and that 
is a quality to be appreciated all the more with the knowledge of 
what came afterwards, and Who created the snobs of the Regency. 


* ‘George III., like other dull men, was all his life suspicious of superior people. 
He did not like Fox; he did not like Reynolds ; he did not like Nelson or Chatham 
or Burke. He was testy at the idea of innovations, and suspicious of innovators. 
He loved mediocrities. He was a dull lad, brought up by narrow-minded people. 
The cleverest tutors would have done little, probably, to expand that small intel- 
lect, though they might have improved his tastes and taught his perceptions some 
generosity.’ Thackeray’s Lectures on the Four Georges. 
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The Philistine would gladly preserve all the habits, modes of 
speech, ways of living, moving, and having his being that were in 
vogue amongst his great-grandmothers (I use the feminine plural 
advisedly) ; if he could do so, he would think his way to heaven cer- 
tain, and his calling and election sure. 

The Snob is a far more terrible creature than the Philistine, for 
he is to be found in every class; whilst the Philistine pure and 
simple belongs of right to the classe bourgeoise alone. The Phil- 
istine is the declared enemy of everything new and everything 
foreign; he abhors theatres, condemns concerts, calls cards and 
croquet by naughty names, and never goes to watering-places 
faster than Broadstairs or Worthing. His father drove a gig and 
wore a night-cap; and he, and his sons, and his sons’ sons, will 
also drive gigs and wear night-caps. He reads the most Conserva- 
tive organ of the day, and is great on the follies of fashion and the 
vices of the age. To dwell beyond the borders of Islington or 
Camberwell would be to place himself without the pale of salvation ; 
and though his young daughters occasionally venture to whisper in 
his presence of friends who have soared into suburban villas at 
Sydenham, or revel in the rural delights of Reigate, yet he growls 
at them from beneath his bandanna, and they know that even his 
after-dinner nap does not soften their frivolous babble in his ears. 
He goes to church three times on the Sabbath-day (the Philistine 
is always evangelical), and shuts his eyes and calls himself a 
‘miserable sinner’ in the retirement of his green-baize pew, with 
an air of unctuous satisfaction in his own ‘ miserable sinfulness’ that 
is clearly intended to impress his suburban neighbours with the 
conviction that he is, on the contrary, an eminently respectable 
saint. His nearest approach to geniality is perhaps on Sunday 
afternoons, when he discusses foreign affairs with a like-minded 
neighbour from round the corner, over a bottle of ‘ fine fruity port.’ 
Then he even goes the length of speaking of our friends across the 
Channel as ‘ the ——4d French, hang ’em’ (his father always called 
them the ———d French, and hung them; but that was in old 
‘Boney’s’ days). Our Snob would scorn such low, slow, vulgar, 
old-world ways and ideas. He used to talk about ‘ Lar bel Allyance,’ 
when that famous treaty was concluded, and of the ‘Bore de 
Balong’ (when there was a Bore), as fluently as though the Gallic 
cock had crowed in his ears from the days of his earliest infancy. 
The Philister snuffs, the Snob smokes; the Philister wears a 
night-cap, whilst the Snob gets himself into velveteen knicker- 
bockers and Norfolk shooting-coats, and talks sporting slang, as 
though ‘ to the manner born.’ The Philister hugs his Standard; 
the Snob revels in his Morning Post, and has all the fashionable 
twaddle at his fingers’ ends. The Philister drives the gig of re- 
spectability, or does pilgrim’s penance in an omnibus; the Snob 
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‘tools his trap’ along the Park, ogling all the pretty girls as though 
he knew them. 

‘ Jeames’ wearing his master’s plush and powder is not a Snob ; 
but Jeames riding his ‘Oss Desperation in the Row,’ with ‘ Cinqbars 
and the other fellahs laughing at him,’ is a model of the species. 

Mrs. Blodder in her washing-cart could by no means be called 
a snob, because Mrs. Blodder in her washing-cart was the right 
woman in the right place, and was in no wise ashamed of the jus- 
tice. of the situation. A railway queen might (previous to corona- 
tion) eat beans and bacon in her parlour, yea, even though it were 
with her knife, and yet incur no reproach as to her snobbishness ; 
but a railway queen, her bosom resplendent with brilliants, her 
language, originally of an eccentric description, embroidered with 
unintelligible Gallicisms, her dress constructed with a view to 
show what a more than royal regalia is hers, can scarcely hope to 
escape the stigma, even though her table be surrounded by all 
that is choice of la haute finance insular and foreign, and the flower 
of fine peas of a jéunesse dorée; whilst on the other hand, as we 
all know, a cotton lord may be a truer gentleman than the descend- 
ant ‘ of a hundred earls.’ 

The Philister of ‘ Jeames’s’ grade would never mount his ‘ Oss 
Desperation,’ for to possess such an animal would be to sin against 
his creed and traditions. The Snob is easily discomfited. He lives 
in daily terror of being ‘found out ;’ the key to the governing fear of 
his mind and the haunting thought of his being lies in those few 
solemn words of the immortal Jeames de la Pluche: ‘I phansy,’ he 
says, ‘they hall reconise me. Conshus says, Jeames, your honly a foot- 
man in disguise after hall.’ The Philister, on the contrary, affichés his 
Philistinism in an offensive manner. He even listens to the name 
you give him with a complacent contempt that is born of pity for 
your lower moral status. He regards your ridicule as the scoffing 
of the ungodly, and if he condescends to notice the aspersions you 
cast on him from your scornful seat he does so from his lofty pedes- 
tal of home-baked virtue. He may, if he be guilty of so much 
knowledge, quote something tremendous about the private virtues of 
the citizen forming the chief pillars of the state. You hide your 
diminished head, and your tongue ceases its glib mockeries before 
the calm superiority of his gaze. No such smug self-complacency 
adorns the conscious Snob. He, as a rule, is not distinguished by 
that immaculate respectability which is the distinctive attribute of 
the Philistine ; to him there are higher orders of merit than grocery 
and gigs can confer, and he cares nothing about his great-grand- 
mothers ; he strives to imitate those who are more civilised, more 
polished, and enlightened, and better bred than himself, and being 
utterly deficient in culture, he fails. °Tis not in mortals to com- 
mand success ; more particularly not in snobbish mortality. 
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Thackeray has said that a Scotch snob is the most offensive 
being of his kind. Scotch snobs are doubtless very odious, 
but other nations can compete with them. When I think of the 
feelings of a virtuous Philistine mother (for the first time on the 
Continent) at Mrs. Star’s prononcé manners, hazardous toilettes, 
and singular vernacular ; when I contemplate the horror and dismay 
of a respectable Philistine father (dragged to Paris against his prin- 
ciples and will) at Mrs. Stripe’s loud attire, unlimited jewelry, and 
playful freedoms ; when I think of how Miss Philistina fainted away 
in the courtyard of the Grand Hotel, shocked at the outrageous 
conduct of the Misses Shoddy; and when I remember how the whole 
Philistine family were subsequently forced to leave that famous 
hostelry on account of the glaring behaviour of Miss Petroleum, a 
New York belle of the first magnitude, with rings on her fingers 
and bells on her toes, and acres of rock-oil at her disposal,—when I 
think of these things, I say I am at a loss to understand how people 
can be found to declare that a Snob is a Philister, and a Philister 
is a Snob. I think we know which was which, on those memorable 
occasions, and I may venture to assert that it was not the Stars and 
Stripes nor the Shoddies and Petroleums who trembled, paled, and 
finally fled, leaving the enemy in possession of the field. 

The Snob never preaches; he daren’t. The Philistine always 
does, and this is the burden of his jeremiads: The country is 
going headlong to the ——. ~ All things new are evil. Popery is 
driving out Protestantism. Mrs. Bloomer and Dr. Mary Walker are 
the coming women. The Saturday is mild on the follies of the sex ; 
and in these degenerate days—so history repeats itself—every 
woman is, what Mr. Pope politely said she was in his—a rake ! 

You speak to him of ‘ sweetness and light,’ but he turns a 
deaf ear to your ‘sweetness,’ and shuts his eyes to your ‘ light.’ 
They are new lights, and he don’t believe in them. His gaze is fixed 
fondly on the past, and he ceases not to prophesy evil of the days 
thgt be coming on the earth. 

But our Snob is a very Gallio, and cares for none of these 
things. In so far as he has aspirations he is more respectable— 
that is, more entitled to our respect—than the Philistine, who other- 
wise is the embodiment of ‘ respectability’ itself; and if we take this 
into account, I think we may be to his faults a little blinder, and 
to his virtues somewhat kinder, than to those of his rival the pomp- 
ous priggish Philistine. 

Let us hope, however, in the interests of humanity, that long 
before that incomparable bore, Macaulay’s New Zealander, shall have 
founded his grand museum of natural curiosities, the genus may have 
ceased to exist (except in stuffed specimens), and that the event 
may have justified the cry of the late Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, ‘ Over Philistia will I triumph !’ 





SICUT SAGITTA VOLAT IRREVOCABILE VERBUM 


Tue Grecian maiden’s arrows bright, 
Shot from Diana’s porches, 
Ignited in their radiant flight, 
And turn’d to flaming torches. 

So wing our words their fiery course, 
In swift career, and splendid ; 
But in their track comes fell remorse : 
Least said is soonest mended. 


When language glows with gaudy beams 
It oft wakes rage indignant ; 
A brilliant flash of silence gleams 
With lustre more benignant. 
Full oft a word conveys a sense 
That never was intended ; 
But silence never gives offence : 
Least said is soonest mended. 


In honour’s cause be brave as gay, 
Speak out lest knaves betray it ; 
But when you’ve nothing more to say, 
Be not afraid to say it. 
A gentle chivalry, be sure, 
Will not go unbefriended ; 
They conquer ever who endure : 
Least said is soonest mended. 





CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 
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